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and other minerals 
of the finest 
pasteurized milk 


So good! STARLAC the heart of milk 


So pure...so wholesome ...such a 
money saver on your table! 


Since plenty of milk on the table is so im- 
portant to your family’s health, you should 
know this... 


Starlac, Borden’s nonfat dry milk, gives 
you the heart of milk .. . all the proteins, 
B vitamins and minerals of the finest pas- 
teurized milk . . . for about 8¢ a quart. Only 
the water and fat are removed. 


Get Borden’s Starlac. Drink it. Use it in 
all your “made-with-milk” recipes. It tastes 
simply delicious. Nutritious Starlac mixes 
instantly and it dissolves completely—yes, 
even 1n ice water. 


3-qt. package pre-measured into three 
l-qt. envelopes. No muss! No measuring! 
About 10¢ a qt. Also in 5-qt. economy pack- 
age at about 8¢ a qt. and in 12-qt. family 
package at about 7¢ a qt. Be sure and get 
Borden’s Starlac today! 


Good for drinking, cooking and baking 


©1956, The Borden Company 





You feel safer...you are safer 


with this steel guard at the highway’s edge 


In your driving this summer, on vaca- 
tion travel or for shopping or business, 
it's always reassuring to see the sturdy 
Bethlehem beam guard rail on duty 
along the edge of the road. 

At bridge approach, sharp turn, or 
embankment, this steel guard rail means 
safer travel. Besides, it's a definite 
psychological aid to safe driving. 
The presence of this steel guard along 
the edge of the highway makes the 


driver feel more secure, and therefore 
more relaxed. Motoring becomes more 
fun, and a lot safer. 

The sturdy, competent appearance of 
the Bethlehem beam guard rail gives an 
accurate clue to its character. It looks 
strong and it is. It has strength to with- 
stand the impact from a colliding ve- 
hicle, yet is flexible enough to re-direct 
the vehicle parallel to the road. 

In these days of superhighways engi- 


neers sometimes put in a double line of 
these guard rails back to back on the 
island of a divided highway, as a safe- 
guard against collision with cars com- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Thousands of miles of Bethlehem 
beam guard rail are now making travel 
safer on highways all over the country; 
many additional miles of this steel 
guard are being supplied for roads 
now under construction. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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| by Marion Pease, shows a big day in the life 

of 5-year-old Lachie Smith—his first day in 

school. If Johnny can’t read, maybe his 

eyes are to blame. Kansas has developed an 

effective, low-cost way to test the vision of all the school 

kids in town. Read*about it on page 30 and see whether 

you can do the same thing in your schools. Like to visit 

Europe—for $230? You and your neighbors can next 

summer if you start planning right now. You'll find how 

to do it on page 29. Mom can’t cook and neither can her 

daughters, writes Bill Wolf on page 24. A good cook him- 
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Powerful new CHANNEL MAST. ER U7 


with exclusive “Traveling Wave” design outpulls 
any other antenna on all channels 


Where do you live? Miles from a T'V sta- 
tion, where good reception is a problem? 
Have you resigned yourself to “snow” and 
“ghosts’”’ and annoying interference be- 
cause your home sweet home is in a fringe 
area? Now, there’s an answer for you! 

This completely new Channel Master 


T-W antenna is designed to make practi- 


cal use of the sensational, high-power 
“Traveling Wave” principle. That means 
it electronically reinforces the signal on 
all channels (2 to 13). What’s more, this 
new design actually rejects unwanted sig- 


nals as it pulls in—at full power—the 
channel you’re tuned to. 

The Channel Master T-W offers ex- 
ceptional resistance to wind and ice load- 
ing... lasts years longer than other 
antennas. It’s all aluminum ...can never 
rust. Double-strength “truss” construc- 
tion throughout makes it the most du- 
rable home antenna ever designed. The 
7-element T-W brings in stations beyond 
the range of other antennas. 5-ELEMENT 
models and 3-ELEMENT models are engi- 
neered for near-fringe or suburban areas. 


For people who can use an indoor antenna... 


CHANNEL MASTER Showman 


| A completely new electronic design does away with 
ugly “‘rabbit ears’”’ and hit-or-miss reception. With the 
Channel Master Showman you simply turn the “‘Metro- 
Dyne” control as you dial the channel you want to 

| watch. When you tune in the picture, you tune out 
interference! It’s that easy. 

No other indoor antenna has the power of Channel 
Master Showman .. . no other looks so attractive in any 
setting. Your choice of blond, mahogany $] yaa 
or ebony— at better stores everywhere. 


| BETTER TV PICTURES EVEN 
IN DEEP-FRINGE AREAS 


Channel! Master research develops completely new antenna types 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT TV ANTENNAS AND 
PICTURE QUALITY 


by Harold Harris, V. P., Engineering and 
Research, Channel Master Corporation 


Engineers have known 

for years that the most 

elaborate TV set with a 

poor antenna will not per- 

form as well as an inex- 

pensive set with a good 
i & antenna. Here’s how a 
modern, scientifically designed antenna 
improves television reception: 


“SNOW” and antenna power 


; 


“Snow” is caused by the electronic 
“noise”’ in every TV set, and appears 
only when the signal is received weakly. 
The more powerful the antenna, the 
more effectively it will reduce snow, 
simply because it strengthens the signal. 
The antenna should be powerful on 
every channel, not just on one or two. 


“GHOSTS” and antenna directivity 


Your antenna picks up one signal di- 
rectly from the transmitter. A split sec- 
ond later, it may pick up the same signal 
reflected off buildings or hills, causing 
“‘ghosts.”’ A highly “‘directive’’ antenna 
reduces these reflections by rejecting un- 
wanted signals coming from side or back. 


What's your reception area? 


PRIMARY 


SECONDARY 


FRINGE 
“———~ DeEP-FRINGE 

The proper antenna for you depends on 
where you are with respect to the TV 
transmitter. Your service man will know. 
For more information, write for free 
booklet, “‘Better Pictures on Your TV 
Set.”” Address: Channel Master Corp., 
Ellenville, New York. 


forthe bs piowres on any TV 20e.. CHANNEL MASTER 


WORLD’S LARGEST TV ANTENNA MAKER 





for a lifetime of shooting —buy a Z s 


a 


- 


PRICED FROM $99.95 


WINCHESTER Fa | ee 2 


TRADEMARK 


Good News! Only $9.95 down and up 


to 20 months to pay puts the superb ‘ 

Model 12 in your hands. See your : _— 

toast Wasdhesier fame Pasenent Phen ll No shotgun made anywhere in the world can take it like a Model 

dealer for details. 12! Built of better materials, to a better design, by craftsmen to 
ny whom perfection is the only standard, a Winchester Model 12 is a 
aa treasured possession often handed from father to son. For 44 years 

FIR z 

the Model 12 has been the choice of sportsmen who know the best 
costs the least in the long run — make the 12 your choice, too. 


action 25 wear 


pictures adjustments 


prove Tough Winchester Proof-Steel, 


machined to exact dimensions 
gives you years of extra use before 
any take-up is necessary. Then 


you can make a slight adjustment 
12. Speed? You bet! The kind and get years more. No Model 12 


you must have for fast, fleet oe has ever used all the adjustment 
game. ; available! Tough? You bet! 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION - NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


—that in less than 3/5 of a 
second a hunter can raise and 
fire a superbly balanced Model 


PRICES SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 





NEWSFRONT 


Straight from Washington: 


DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN STRATEGY WILL BE to knock off what they consider 
to be Eisenhower's above-—the-strife political halo. Based on the con- 
viction that the Republican Party is unpopular, a persistent barrage 
will be focused on President Eisenhower personally. The theme: "Ike 
is a Republican; Ike is a partisan Republican; Ike is all Republican." 


GOVERNOR CLEMENT'S RIP—ROARING KEYNOTE SPEECH laid out how the Demo- 
crats expect to come to grips with Ike. The tactic will be this: to 
tie Eisenhower to the Republican Party; to tie Nixon to Eisenhower; 
to picture the President as a prisoner of the most conservative 
Republican forces. 


HERE IS BEST ANSWER TO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION’S HAUNTING QUESTION: 
Why did Harry do it? Why did former President Truman lay all he had 
on the line against Adlai Stevenson's nomination? The reasons: (1) 
Long-standing personal and political pique because Stevenson didn't 
follow Truman's advice in the '52 campaign, refused to embrace the 
Truman record uncritically. (2) Because Truman did not think Stevenson 
could win this fall and therefore figured he was not hurting the 
party by backing his old friend Averell Harriman. (3) Because 
Truman thought a deadlock would give the nomination to Senator Stuart 
Symington of Missouri and thus keep the control of the party pretty 
much under HST's left arm. 


judgment you can compare with the headlines when you read about the 
nominations: it will be a "moderate" Democrat Presidential nominee 
running on an "“immoderate," thoroughly New Dealish Democratic platform. 


CALIBER OF BOTH VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES MAY PROVE A BIG FACTOR 
in the 1956 election. Mr. Eisenhower's illness focuses attention on 
Nixon, but two factors put the Democratic Vice—Presidential nominee 
also in the limelight: The increasing power of the Vice-President; the 


increasing probability that any Vice-President will inherit the Pres-— 
idency. 


in the 20th Century——-have either died in office (McKinley, Harding, 
Franklin Roosevelt), or were physically disabled for substantial 
periods (Wilson, Eisenhower), or the target of an assassin's bullet 
(McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt, Truman). 


than real. Stassen has won headlines for Herter but virtually no sup- 
port. With the President's friendly nod, Nixon seems a sure thing. 


IKE’S CENTRAL CAMPAIGN THEME WILL BE: "We Have Kept Our Promises." 
These promises were: (1) A nation at peace; there are no fighting 
fronts today. (2) A balanced budget; the Federal Government is in the 
black. (3) A free economy producing maximum jobs-——66,600,000 
employed last month, highest in history. (4) Expansion of Social 
Security legislation——higher payments, greater coverage today. (5) 
Fair break for labor; increased unemployment compensation and higher 


minimum wage. (6) Remove price controls and stifling regulations 
from business. 


THE DEMOCRATS’ CENTRAL CAMPAIGN THEME WILL BE: "It's Time for a 
Change" with these arguments: The Eisenhower Administration has been a 
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“special interest" Government; it has covered up the seriousness of 
world affairs; it has neglected the nation's defense to balance the 


budget; it has shown neither imagination nor boldness in countering new 
Soviet tactics. 


EISENHOWER SEES A STRONG UNITED STAND ON SUEZ ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL. 
TOWN JOURNAL learns that the President told this to the Cabinet in so 
many words: We won't go to war over ownership of the Canal. We would 
go to war to secure the uninhibited use of the Canal. It's against 
our interest to let Britain and France go down the drain. 


IKE GAVE SHORT SHRIFT TO THE "THIS—IS—NOT—VERY-—SERIOUS" VIEWS of 

Humphrey 
argued that Egypt's weak economy would keep Nasser from precipitating 
war: The President was unimpressed. 


EARLY MEETING BETWEEN EISENHOWER AND THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL 

it would 
probably take place soon after the Republican convention. ‘Eisenhower 
plans to keep his campaign opponent fully updated from Government 


sources in an effort to keep the more critical world problems out of 
partisan politics. 


HERE IS THE TRUE STORY OF KHRUSHCHEV’S VODKA-FLOWING INSULTS TO THE 
WEST during General Twining's visit to Moscow. Present at the 
reception for the American Air Foree Chief of Staff were the military 
and diplomatic representatives of the NATO countries. Khrushchev, Com— 
munist ee chief, had an insult for each except for the United States. 


WAS: "Only power counts and you haven't got any." To the French | 

representative he said: "You may have art but you haven't any bombs." 
To the British: "You have history but you haven't any strength today." 
To the Italians: "You have architecture, but you haven't any bombers." 
And so on until he had spread his insults to just about every visitor. 


TO GENERAL TWINING, KHRUSHCHEV POINTEDLY CHANGED HIS TUNE: "Yours 
is the only country we respect. You have power." (To this revealing 
remark TOWN JOURNAL offers a prayer: God help the world if America ever 
gives up that power while Communist imperialism is on the march.) 


U.S. AMBASSADOR BOHLEN IMMEDIATELY URGED HIS FELLOW-DIPLOMATS to walk 
out of the party in protest. After consultation they decided not to. do 


so. Soviet officials, visibly embarrassed, sidled Khrushchev out of 
the way and apologized. 


NATO DIPLOMATS LEARNED MORE FROM KHRUSHCHEV'S ALCOHOLIC CANDOR than 
from the Soviet air show. ifi 

nothing but force, will negotiate only in face of strength, hopes the 
West will either weary of maintaining its military defenses or will 
accept a disarmament which can't be enforced. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER HAS RE-INVITED INDIAN PRIME MINISTER NEHRU 
to visit him after the election but before the inauguration, probably 


December. Ike's illness upset the Indian leader's plan to visit the 
U.S. last month. 


BIG DIPLOMATIC SHIFT IS IN THE MAKING FOR LONDON. U.S. Ambassador to 
Britain, Winthrop Aldrich, wealthy, retired New York banker, is due 
to resign shortly. He has done a useful job, but State Department 
believes it needs a younger diplomat, with more professional 
experience, in that critical, problem-—laden post. 


candidate for ko London ssubiateeat 


More Newsfront on following pages 
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Strange request? Not so strange as it sounds. 
Almost every day you actually do pay taxes 
for other people. Whenever you pay your in- 
come tax, or buy anything that is federally 
taxed, you’re paying taxes for customers of 
federal government electric systems. 


Your taxes go to build the federal plants 
that serve these people. Then, because custom- 
ers of federal power systems don’t pay their 
share of taxes in their electric bills, you have 
to be taxed more to make up the difference. 


This kind of tax inequality isn’t fair to you 
or any other taxpayer—and it isn’t necessary. 
The more than 400 independent electric com- 
panies are ready and willing to provide the 
additional electricity the nation needs without 
depending on tax money to build new power 
plants. America’s Independent Electric Light 
and Power Companies*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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ILL TV bring you anything different—anything 
better—this fall? 


One thing sure, it’s going to try. As in years 
past there will be some tremendous successes, some tre- 
mendous floperoos, and a lot of ordinary stuff in between. 
For the fact is that after 10 years of programing every- 
thing from Durante to Dragnet, nobody yet knows the 
sure-fire ingredients of a successful TV program! 

Just about the time somebody thinks he’s discovered 
a “trend” he wakes up to find it isn’t there. Producers 
said dance bands were poison on the home screen. Then 
came Lawrence Welk—who will have two evening shows 
this year, not just one. Now every network will climb 
on the bandwagon. 

They'll tell you on Madison Avenue that an old-fash- 
ioned vaudeville monologist is sure to lay an egg on tele- 
vision. Then how does Bob Hope get away with it? “Half- 
hour comedies are almost sure to flop,” a TV big shot 
told me recently, but then he happened to remember 
I Love Lucy. 

Last season Jackie Gleason thought he could get by 
on a half hour filmed version of the Honeymooners and 
almost committed hari-kari. This fall he'll be back live 
with a full hour’s extravaganza—all the glitter and ex- 
citement of his old show. You’d have a hard time telling 
any of these people that there’s a “trend” in TV this year 
or any other. 


So this fall about all the producers can do is rely on 
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quality and variety, when they can get it, and pray the 
ratings will be kind. “Whatever viewers will see.” de- 
clares Hubbell Robinson, CBS program director, “it will 
have to be good. That’s about as much as I’ve learned 
after all my years in this business.” 


But how good? For one thing, you'll have a chance 
to see more color this fall. NBC, which is pushing tint, 
has taken over the Ziegfeld Theater in New York for color 
and is building a new color studio in Brooklyn as well. 
“We'll do one big color show every night,” 
official promises. 

NBC president Robert W. Sarnoff predicts that the 
60,000 color sets now in use are just a starter. “Television 
will be an all-color industry in ten years.” 

Your TV will be news-packed this fall. 

You'll get the best election coverage in history. 
Eisenhower will campaign almost exclusively on TV. Both 
parties will show off their Presidential and other candi- 
dates in five-minute film talks. The bill: $2 million for 
the GOP alone, and probably the same for the Democrats. 

You'll certainly want to see, at least, whether you’re 
interested in the promising Pick the Winner series over 
CBS-TV (every Wednesday, 7:30-9 p.m. EDT) for eight 
consecutive weeks. Four of the programs will pit out- 
standing personalities of the two major parties in Lincoln- 
Douglas debate fashion. The remaining programs will 
feature political analysts’ interviews with leading party 


one network 
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spokesmen throughout the country. 

The Big Day in politics, however, 
is preceded by the Big Event in base- 
ball. You'll see the World Series again 
over NBC. Recently, the network got 
a five-year TV and radio contract from 
Baseball Commissioner Ford C. Frick, 
at a cost of $16,250,000. Big football 
feature this fall will be NBC’s nation- 
ally-televised game on seven Saturdays 
and Thanksgiving Day. 

How about other TV attractions? 


Still some big quizzes with us— 
and $250,000 is now the limit! This is 
the word from Louis Cowan, of $64,000 
Question fame, who dreamed up The 
Most Beautiful Girl in the World quiz, 
open to women 18 and over in all parts 
oi the globe. Look for it on Sept. 24. 

Other newcomers to the quiz whirl 
will be High Finance, Treasure Hunt 
and Twenty-One, while Question, Chal- 
lenge and The Big Surprise continue 
with us. 

What about some of the less nerve- 
wracking entertainment? 

Well, the old NBC stalwarts are 
back—Sid Caesar, with Janet Blair as 
his new “wife”; Steve Allen, Dave Gar- 
roway, Arlene Francis, Perry Como, 
George Gobel, Dinah Shore, et al. Ten- 
nessee Ernie has a night-time show, 
and’ Buddy Hackett stars in Stanley, a 
new half-hour comedy series produced 
by Max Liebman. 

Among the highly regarded serious 
shows on the NBC list is Project 20, 
which last year was responsible for the 
striking Nightmare in Red and The 
Twisted Cross. It has a documentary 
on World War I scheduled for Oct. 14. 

Producer’s Showcase returns Sept. 
17 with Kay Starr and Louis Armstrong 
in The Lord Don’t Play Favorites, a 
musical about a traveling circus in 
trouble in a Kansas town. 


Something completely new this 
season is the ambitious CBS Playhouse 
90. It’s TV’s first 90-minute dramatic 
series and leads off with Forbidden 
Area, by Pat Frank. a story about coun- 
terespionage. Later will come a drama- 
tization of John P. Marquand’s novel, 
Sincerely, Willis Wayde; an adapta- 
tion of Maxwell Anderson’s Star 
Wagon; and an original by Rod Serl- 
ing. Requiem for a Heavyweight. 

The Ford Star Jubilee Theater, a 
monthly 90-minute color series, opens 
Oct. 6 with The Cole Porter Festival, a 
revue whose cast includes the com- 
poser. Air Power, a 26-part series trac- 
ing the development and impact of 
iflight, premieres Nov. 11 on CBS. The 
stories of aviation’s heroes—among 
them Billy Mitchell, Eddie Ricken- 
Sbacker, Jimmy Doolittle, and Charles 
Lindbergh—will be shown. 

Ed Sullivan, spending lavishly, re- 
sumes the battle of Sunday night this 
}season against NBC’s Steve Allen. And 
} Danny Kaye will make his TV debut in 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“Hi, Grandpa!” 


If you'd like to talk with a granddaughter who 


lives in another city —or a grandson, or niece or 


nephew—don’t put it off. Telephone tonight. 


You'll enjoy it. And so will they. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia .... . 40¢ 

Cleveland to Pittsburgh .... . 45¢ 

Chicago to Buffalo di» Th ee & . 95¢ 

Detroit to Dallas... . $135 

Boston to Los Angeles ....... . $200 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 
They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





We’ve spent billions to ring Russia ard keep the peace. 


Now we’re talking of pulling back two thirds 


of our overseas troops and relying on atomic weapons 


Here’s Washington’s hottest question—yours, too... 


Can we safely 
bring our boys 
home again? 
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BY ANTHONY H. LEVIERO, whose story in the New 
York Times uncovered Admiral Radford’s sensational 
proposal to cut our forces and rely on atomic weapons. 
During World War Il, he was chief of a branch in the 
Military Intelligence Division of the General Staff. He 
won a Pulitzer Prize in 1951 for reporting national affairs. 


OMIC WEAPONS like Honest John 
buld replace many U.S. troops abroad. 


E HAVE nearly 800,000 American boys holding the 
\\ line against communism in our overseas bases. Are 
we preparing to pull back most of them and build 

up a Fortress America? 

All the evidence indicates we are going to do just 
that in the next few years. Afterward, we would rely main- 
ly on our giant intercontinental bombers and nuclear 
weapons to protect us and the free world. 

Is this good for us? Is it good for our foreign friends 
—the Poles, Czechs, East Germans and other Iron Cur- 
tain peoples—who share our love of freedom and who 
want to throw off the Soviet yoke? 

These huge questions—which will provide this fall’s 
great debate—rise from a proposal to cut our armed 
forces by about 800,000 men by 1960. The plan was 
broached a few weeks ago by Admiral Arthur W. Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Dare we count the cost? 


What has startled Washington in the Radford pro- 
posal is the sheer magnitude of the pullback—for one 
thing. the Army would bring home probably two thirds of 
its overseas soldiers. The Chiefs of Staff of the Army and 
the Air Force and the Chief of Naval Operations set up a 
howl. These are the key problems raised: 

1. Would the Radford plan make the United States 
rely almost entirely on hydrogen and other nuclear 
weapons to deal with any aggression? 

2. Suppose Russia and Red China take advantage 

, of their superiority in 
manpower by starting 
small wars? Would we 
—with good conscience 
—use nuclear weapons first, or would we yield ground to 
communism, as we did in Indochina? 

3. What would happen to the Mutual Assistance Sys- 
tem we developed with our Allies? 

As these questions indicate, Washington faces some- 
thing graver than a change in military policy. The Rad- 
ford proposition foreshadows the most fundamental for- 
eign policy shift since we established an anti-Communist 
beachhead in Greece in 1947 and flung the Marshall Plan 
as a backfire against communism clear across Europe. 
We spent billions and halted the spread of communism 
there. Undoubtedly, we will reaffirm our intentions of sup- 
porting our Allies. But if we carry out this plan will we 
be able to pack the right kind of wallop if trouble comes 
—to say nothing of heading off trouble in the first place? 

Today we have the most powerful military establish- 
ment in our peacetime history, according to Administra- 
tion spokesmen. It is expensive, too—costing about $36 
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billion a year and going higher. We would all be better 
off financially if we could demobilize a large part of the 
armed forces. 

Yet with crises like Suez—to mention just one—can 
we afford to count the cost too closely? Communism, H- 
bombs, A-bombs and the fantastic missiles and planes we 
need have made security a very costly problem. * 

Alarmed by this trend, the Joint Chiefs took a “New 
Look” at our military policy in the fall of 1953. What 
came of it was the doctrine of “massive retaliation” —we'd 
have so many atomic and hydrogen bombs and so many 
planes to deliver them that no enemy would be tempted 
to attack us. We'd be able to knock him out first. 


When the boys may come home 


Right now in the secret councils of the Pentagon, 
military leaders are taking a second “New Look,” and 
Admiral Radford has set the pattern for the next three 
years with his proposal. 

Admiral Radford advanced his proposition because 
the Chiefs of the Armed Services requested force levels 
that he thought were too high. The Services want $48 bil- 
lion for next year, but Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson has said they will get only about $38 billion. Since 
the Air Force needs extra money for its build-up to 137 
wings by next June 30, something has to give—the Army 
and the Navy. The Chiefs could protest, so the disagree- 
ment may have to be settled by President Eisenhower. 

What will happen if Eisenhower approves the plan? 

In three annual cutbacks, the first of them starting 
next July 1, our armed forces will be trimmed by a total 
of 800,000 men. By 1960 we would have about 2,000,000 
under arms, compared with 2,814,632 last May 31. 

The Army, which now has the most men, would wind 
up with the least. Radford has suggested a reduction of 
about 450,000 soldiers, cutting the Army from 1,039,423 
to about 550,000 men—a pare-down of nearly half. The 
Navy and Marine Corps would be trimmed about 200,000 
from their present 864,634. The Air Force would get the 
smallest cut—150,000 from its present 910,575—and have 
more manpower than the other Services. 


How we'll fill the vacuum 

Now how will this affect us overseas? 

If these reductions go through, the Army will have 
to bring two thirds of its men home. It now has 40% of 
its forces overseas—nearly 450,000 men. If it is cut the 
Army will have to strain to keep 150,000 men abroad. The 
rest of the whittled-down 550,000-man Army would be on 
guard at home. 

We now have five divisions in West Germany to dis- 
courage the Communist hordes from breaking into West- 
ern Europe. These outfits are supported by a secret num- 
ber of Honest John missile launchers, 21 Corporal rocket 
launchers and 36 atomic cannon that can fire high explo- 
sives or atomic projectiles. 

In the Far East we have two divisions in Korea hold- 
ing the uneasy truce line with the South Korean Army. 
In Japan we have a division of reduced strength and we 





We'll rely on Honest Johns, 
cheaper than a lot of GI Joes 
—but can they do the job? 


have some smaller units on Okinawa and Japan, includ- 
ing atomic missile units. 

If we reduce our overseas forces, how will we protect 
our interests and help defend the free world? 

It is understood that Admiral Radford intends to 
keep air bases abroad, but to reduce the Army units to 
less than division size—leaving them their tactical 
(smaller sized) atomic weapons, however. He is thinking 
of combat groups of 3,000 to 5,000 men (for example, the 
Army’s Southern European Task Force of about 6,000 
men in Italy, commanded by Brig. Gen. John H. Michaelis 
of Korean War fame, includes battalions equipped with 
the Honest John bombardment rocket). That’s how we’d 
fill the gaps overseas. 


U.S. policy at the crossroads 


Let’s see how we have come to this turning point— 
this decision that may affect your job, your business and 
your children’s children. 

We had a few years’ monopoly in the atomic bomb. 
But when the Russians developed an atomic bomb in 1949 
it became apparent that a hostile power now could strike 
a mortal blow at this country for the first time since the 
British sacked Washington in the War of 1812. 

The Korean War put us on guard against the Com- 
munist threat overseas. We mobilized and fought in 
Korea. Our five divisions in Europe formed a line with 
our friends against the Iron Curtain. 

The threat of Russian A-bombs soon put us on guard 
on the homefront, too. President Eisenhower gave the 
build-up of continental defense equal priority with that 
of our offensive forces. Now we are creating a vast early 
warning system, backed up by many squadrons of inter- 
ceptors and antiaircraft missile batteries. They are being 
deployed from the Arctic Circle right down to our back 
yards. We could count on this system for protection while 
the Strategic Air Command swarms out to drop nuclear 
eggs on the enemy’s vitals, 


Spending ourselves bankrupt? 


Thus we come to the crossroads. Can we arm for a 
nuclear war and maintain strong conventional forces as 
well? With the Cold War likely to last for decades, the 
Administration decided we were in danger of spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy for defense. It stabilized the 
defense program at around $35 billion a year, based on 
new weapons and fewer men. Naturally, the Army isn’t 
taking this lying down. 

Back three years ago, during the first “New Look,” 
Army leaders warned against over-emphasizing air power 
and unconventional weapons at the expense of conven- 
tional ground forces. General Matthew B. Ridgway, then 
Army Chief of Staff, predicted a crisis period in 1958-62. 


Russia, he said, wouldn’t start a war with hydrogen 
bombs (because that war would destroy her own cities) ; 
instead, General Ridgway believed, Russia would use 
Communist hordes in a series of small wars. Then, the 
U.S.—with only a small army left—might face the moral 
problem: Should we be first to employ nuclear weapons? 

Russia today has 4,350,000 men in uniform, includ- 
ing 2,800,000 in the Red Army. Red China is said to have 
3,533,000, mostly in the army. 


West may arm for wrong war 


None of our Allies has a million men under arms. 
France has withdrawn 300,000 of her troops from the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to fight in Algeria. 
And Germany, in the path of a Soviet invasion, is vir- 
tually a military vacuum. It will take a few years for its 
planned Army of 12 divisions, or 500,000 men, to ma- 
terialize. 

Thus the war to expect and prepare for, Army lead- 
ers say now as they did three years ago, is the one we are 
not adequately planning to meet—one in which the enemy 
will attack with large numbers of ground troops. 

The right size Army to match our commitments to- 
day would be 27 or 28 divisions, General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, Army Chief of Staff, has said—that is, if he had no 
budget to worry about. We have 19 now—and would have 
only about 12 under the Radford plan. 

Critics of the Radford proposal point out that some 
Western European countries already are worried about 
being caught in the middle in any war between the U.S. 
and Russia. The Radford plan has increased these fears, 
since only token U.S. ground forces, relying on atomic 
weapons, would be left in their midst. And whatever our 
Allies think about the use of such weapons on Russian 
soil, they certainly take a dim view of their use on allied 
soil against enemy invaders. 


Are we pulling out too seon? 


Radford’s critics think we ought to wait until our 
friends, especially the West Germans, are stronger, before 
we back out. And they don’t believe it is safe to start 
large retrenchments until we see more clearly the course 
that the new regime in Russia will follow. Another argu- 
ment is that our reductions will be “catching”—our Allies 
will want to cut down their forces, too. 

If most of our troops in Europe pack up and come 
home, will the Poles, Czechs and other satellite peoples 
finally despair and capitulate spiritually as well as 
physically to the Communists? 

Hence the grave concern in Washington today over 
the second “New Look” which plans another three-year 
drive on the one-weapon strategy track. 

Administration spokesmen insist we'll get strong de- 
fense without damaging the national economy. Obvious- 
ly, they are counting on a short, violent air war, with 
nuclear weapons, if one occurs, in which they believe 
Army troops would not be needed in the first phase. 

Some economists agree with the Army that we could 
afford a dual system of defense, with massive airpower 
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and nuclear weapons—as well as 
ground forces for lesser international 
emergencies. They say defense expendi- 
tures have been lowered during the past 
three years while the gross national 
product has steadily risen. 

All these arguments are going on, 
pro and con, in the Capital. Unless 
there is a sudden turn for the worse 
in the world situation or Congress in- 
tervenes next January, the Radford 
propssal probably will be pushed. 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles have confirmed the basic 
trend. 

The rub now is that some of the 
cuts will mean yanking troops back 
from our first-line outposts. Is it safe 
to begin cutting next year? Is it safe to 
count merely on atomic defense for 
any war, big or little? This is the big- 
gest worry in Washington—and yours, 


too! End 


Don't 
miss these 
NEXT MONTH 


@ What happens to the budget 
when a working wife draws her last 
paycheck—because she’s going to have 
a baby? The whole family may be in 
trouble. But it needn’t be. There are 
four sound things that working wives 
should do with their extra income. 
You'll see how in Can You Live on 
Your Husband’s Income? 

e Big-city politicians are screaming 
that voters who live in and around the 
smaller cities and towns have too much 
power in Congress and the state capi- 
tals. Are they right? Judge for your- 
self by reading Why Towns Like Yours 
Will Win the Election. 


e A kitchen that cuts down on 
walking, reaching. stooping, pulling— 
that’s the new USDA energy-saving 
kitchen. We tell its story in three pages 
of pictures. You'll find ideas to make 
meal-getting at your home easier and 
less tiring in this Take-/t-Easy Kitchen. 


@ No fan knows the real game of 
professional football—its triumphs, its 
heartaches, even its tender moments and 
its special brand of humor. Only an 
“old pro” can tell it. And Mike Jarmo- 
luk, a veteran of the gridiron wars al- 
most forever it seems, does just that in 


_My 18 Years in Football. 


@ These and a number of other timely 
articles of interest to the whole family 











The above photos show 
four popular ways of 
laying concrete masonry. 
Many other treatments 
also give sturdy concrete 


Theres beauty and 


good living ina 


CONCRETE HOUS 


Your family will enjoy a lifetime of security 
and comfort in a house built with sturdy con- 
crete masonry walls, squeakless concrete sub- 
floors and a firesafe roof. 


Concrete masonry imparts beauty and char- 
acter to any house because it can be laid in a 
wide variety of pleasing and distinctive pat- 
terns. The walls can be left natural, painted 
any color with portland cement paint or stuc- 


coed in many beautiful textures. 


A concrete house provides maximum pro- 
tection against storms, decay, termites, ver- 
min and fire. Concrele can’l burn! A concrete 
house also is moderate in first cost, requires 
little maintenance and gives lifetime service. 
The result is low-annual-cost shelter. Write 
today for free booklet about concrete houses. 
Distributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE 
- « eand what will it cost? 


Phone a local concrete masonry manufacturer for 
names of architects and builders experienced in 
concrete house design and construction. They know 
local conditions and can tell you about plans and 
costs. Take any plans, sketches or ideas you 
have to an architect. Have him show you how the 
house you want can be built economically with con- 


crete walls, concrete subfloors and a firesafe roof. 


Architect-Designed Houses Stay Young Longer 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
es ae DEPT. 9-93, 33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland 
cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


will make your October Town JoURNAL t 
one of the best yet. 


masonry walls lasting | 
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Why 
do 


ducks 
fly 
south? 


Because, say ornithologists, their ancestors 
of ages past learned by experience that as 
winter approached, it was smart business 
to fly south into the warmth. By now, it 
has become instinctive in migrating birds. 


Watch owners of high compression cars 
line up at the Sinclair Power-X Gasoline 
pump, and you'll see more evidence of in- 
stinct, learned by experience. Car-owners 
who have tried new Sinclair Power-X 
Gasoline find that it gives them more bene- 
fits — with reserve power for hill-climbing, 
handling ease, and safer driving every- 
where. They keep coming back for more 
—and so will you! See your Sinclair 
Dealer and... 


POWER UP 
wi! IPOWHE 2 =e 


for reserve power when you need it 


eit Fi 





Tallhing it over 


Champ or a chump? 


With the approach of Labor Day, when millions of motorists 
will jam the highways to take advantage of the summer’s last holi- 
day, the nation will brace itself for another frightful orgy of 
automobile accidents. For, if past experience means anything, 
hundreds of men, women and children now alive and well will be 
dead following the long Labor Day week end. 

Our shocking record of death and injury is as incomprehen- 
sible as it is appalling. Just how shocking it is can be realized 
from the following: The total number of people killed in automo- 
bile accidents in this country exceeds by many thousands the total 
number of deaths in our armed forces since the birth of our 
nation! That includes the Revolutionary War of 1776, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the war between the States, the Spanish- 
American War, World War I and World War II! 


When it comes to the number of injured, the story is 
even worse. In all our wars, there were slightly more than four 
million soldiers, sailors and marines wounded in action, whereas 
in the last 56 years there have been something like thirty five 
million men, women and children injured in highway accidents. 

Each year between 30,000 and 40,000 people | die in auto acci- 
dents, and from one to two million are injured, many of them 
crippled or disfigured for life. Moreover, the record is getting 
worse, for the National Safety Council reports that highway “fatali- 
ties for the first six months of this year totaled 14% more than in 
1955, and an all-time record for 1956 is predicted. 

Not a pretty picture, is it? What makes it worse is that it 
need not be. For most of the blame can be placed on the frailties, 
the carelessness and the vanities of human nature. Today’s auto- 
mobiles, from the lowest priced to the most expensive, are marvels 
of precision workmanship. They are designed to take you where 
you want to go, in comfort, with reasonable dispatc dncnad safety. 
But the safety factor must nec ‘essarily depend upon the tempera- 
ment and ability of the individual driver. An automobile cannot 
think for itself. It cannot automatically come to a halt at STOP 
signs or dangerous intersections. It cannot prevent its driver from 
passing other cars on hills or curves, from weaving in and out of 
traffic in an effort to beat the other fellow. And it cannot warn the 
driver of the threat to himself and others if he insists upon driving 
at excessive speeds. Those things must be left to each driver’s own 
common sense. 

Three automobile test drivers, whose job is to drive cars 
under the most rigorous and hazardous conditions, made some in- 
teresting comments about automobile driving. One said, “Some 
drivers are champs, some are chumps. Follow the signs, use com- 
mon senses.” Another said, “Show-offs don’t belong on the road any 
more than they do on the proving ground.” And the third said, “Be 


_a skill- not a thrill-driver, and never be a show-off.” 


Normal courtesy, normal care, normal caution on the high- 
ways would do much to cut down considerably the terrible toll. 


PUBLISHER 


aay: 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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LETTERS 


s, 


INGREDIENT FOR SUCCESS: I 
often wondered what characteristics 
made people successful. “Why We Suc- 
ceed or Fail” [July] by Charles H. 
Brower explains it. However, wouldn't 
another characteristic be imagination? 
Imagination has always seemed to me 
to be the trait that translates curiosity 
into action. 

By the way, who is Mr. Brower? 
Concordia, Mo. E. J. Walkenhorst 


Charles H. Brower is Executive 
Vice-President in charge of creative 
departments, of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine and Osborn, Inc., one of the nation’s 
largest advertising agencies.—Editor 


JOYS OF CAMPING: We enjoyed 
Martha Mertz’ auto-camping story, “We 
Rough It and Love It!” [July]. This 
will be the seventh camping season for 
the five of us and we think it’s a won- 
derful way to explore the USA! 

Camping has made us more con- 
scious of nature; we take along paper- 
back books on stars, birds, weather. 

We figure expenses at about $13 
per day.... 

We, too, feel that cooking our own 
food is a welcome break after driving 
and the kids blow off steam during 
this period., 

More and more people are discov- 
ering the family fun this type of vaca- 
tion provides. 
Green Bay, Wis. Robert W. Luebke 

ee Our family has been taking 
this type of vacation for a number of 
years. ... One result is that two of my 
sons are studying forestry. They argue. 
and correctly, that the good life and 
civilization depend not only upon con- 
serving character, but also on the thin 
top soil on which our life depends. . . . 
Elmer H. Hoefer, D.D. 


St. Louis 


e e We are traveling campers too 
and have visited every state, plus Can- 
ada and Mexico. Now we would like to 
try the Alaskan Highway. 

Camping isn’t limited to the young 
either. We are 59 and 61 years old and 
enjoy every bit of it. We like the moun- 
tains best and think the Northwest 
best-suited for camping. .. . 


Hillsdale, Ind. Mrs. H. O. Earles 


REPORTER TELLS HOW: Since 
your feature “12 Money Makers” 
[July], I have received up to six letters 
a day asking how to become a home- 
town reporter for a large city daily. I 
answered the first of them, but there’s 
no sign of a letup, so may I answer the 
rest through your letters column? The 
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Why This New DAVIS Tire Is 
The Safest, Most Advanced 
First-Line Tire You Can Buy: 


1) New longer mileage . . . puts more 
wide, flat, 100% Cold Rubber tread 
on road. Up to 1 mile “free” 
in every 4! 
fs “ 


6] New steering ease... “second 
only to power steering!” New 
tread rib design for 
easiest, safest car control. 


Qnew Super-Safety bead 
seal* “locks” tire to rim. 
Prevents any air loss. 


softer ride! Greater 
carcass platform — 

soaks up shocks, before 
they reach your car. 


C) New Silence! “Hush- 
Flex” ribs prevent 

high speed “hum”... 
snuff out “squeal” 

on curves and stops. 


Ky New extra safety. ..maximum 
undertread cushion for greater blowout 
and puncture protection! 

Tough Air-Sealing* carcass. 


*In tubeless type 


You can’t buy a better first-line tire than this 
sensational new Davis “Silent Sentry” Tire. 


Exclusive “curve-safe” tread design grips and 
holds in many emergencies where ordinary 
tires would skid. This new sure-footed safety, 
plus “built-in” longer life, are two good reasons 
why you’ll be money and miles ahead with new 
Davis “Silent Sentry” Tires. 


Because there’s a Davis Tire for every purse, 
and every service, you can choose exactly the 
tire you want at Western Auto. Choose from 
advanced new tubeless types or tube-type Davis 
Tires. Get 50% stronger nylon, or super hi- 
tenacity rayon cord construction. Your choice 
of black or whitewall. 


. . written guarantee against 
cuts, bruises and blowouts 
for the tread life of the tire. 


So why take chances? When an average of 875 casualties occur 
every day on curves alone, why drive even one more day on old, 
worn, unsafe tires? See your Western Auto man and trade for new 
‘“‘curve-safe” Davis ‘‘Silent Sentry” Tires. Easy terms. 


¢In Ohio, maximum service guaranteed under proper and normal operating conditions 


DAVIS TIRES 


sold notionally by 


Western Auto 


STORES AND 


ASSOCtI 


ATE stores 
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NOTE: In some areas of the U. S., Hawaii, Alaska and Mexico, prices slightly higher. Western Avto Associate Dealers own their stores, set thei own prices, terms and condition 





only way to get on is to contact state 
editors until one is found that needs 
the type of work the reporter can do. I 
landed my job by offering the same 
news storv to three dailies, in succes- 
sion. The first two did not want it, the 
third did! 
Good luck to all who wrote me. 


Brazoria, Tex. Mabel Shaffer 


“We're sitting on top 
of a world 
of good eating... 


DREAM HOMES: “What Women 
Want in a Home” [June] fascinated my 
husband. It amused him to learn that 
some things he thought were important 
to women just aren’t—such as picture 
windows. Perhaps he’ll listen more pa- 
tiently to my ideas since he’s found 
other women have them, too. 
Oxford,N.Y. Mrs. Joseph Clintsman 

e «TI disagree on a few of these 
“what-women-want-in-a-house” ideas. I 
for one will not give up a separate din- 
ing room, but I would like a_ pass- 
through. 

And one-and-a-half baths are not 
enough when you have children! 
Livonia, Mich. Barbara Jean Parta 

LURING INDUSTRY: Reprints of 
the article “How to Lure a Good Indus- 
try to Your Town” [May] were enthu- 
siastically _re- 
ceived by the 
Governor’s In- 
dustrial Devel- 
opment Confer- 
ence at Green 
Lake May 22- 

23. This was 
one of the most 
important and 
best attended 
conferences we 
ever have held 


ct OEE LEI 


“It’s where ducks and asparagus and 
blueberry pies are in season all year 
round — and it’s our own ice cream 
store! How we eat and how we save 
with our Wonderful WIZARD!” 


See WIZARD'S quality features: 


Wonderwall construction to make 
it 100% sweatproof —92 Ib. fast 

freeze compartment — POWER 
SENTINEL for “proof positive” that 
your WIZARDis operating perfectly. 
Full written guarantee. Easy terms, 


Wizard Master 15 cu. ft. 525 Ib. capacity (shown) $279.95 
Other Wizard styles and sizes from $229.95 to $369.95 


» SEES 


SEE WIZARD... 


on any econo- 
mic question in Wisconsin. 
Madison, Wis. R. J. Colbert, Director, 
Bureau of Community Development 
University of Wisconsin 


Reprints of “How to Lure a Good 
Industry to Your Town” are available 
at $3 per 100. Address Town JourRNAL, 
Dept. L, Washington 4, D. C.—Editor 


GAL CARPENTERS: “Dowry from 
Dad” [June] is a super idea! One of 
the nicest gifts I ever had was a kit for 


ladies, including small hammer, screw 
driver, tape and drill, pliers. I added 
square, level, saw and special-sized bits. 
Let the bride have a few tools and the 
knowledge to use them. 


Riley, Ore. Mrs. Virgil McGee 


THE BIG, HEAVY DUTY 
FREEZER THAT COSTS 
YOU LESS PER CUBIC FOOT 
THAN ANY OTHER 
NATIONAL BRAND! 


os SS > 
Wizard = 


AMERICA'S MOST .COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sold Nationally By 
stores AND ASSOCIATE STORES 


(OTE: In some areas of the U.S., Hawaii, Alaska, and Mexico, prices slightly higher. Western Auto Associate Dealers own their stores, set their own prices, terms and conditions, 1 8 


4 UPRIGHT FREEZER 


| Handy and compact 
| @s your refrigerator. 
Super storage door. 
Drawer type baskets. 
4) Two juice can 
dispensers. WIZARD 
“Deluxe 17” $339.95 


POPULAR QUIZ: Enclosed find 
40¢ for four reprints of “Who Knows 
More—Pop or the Kids?” We have 
worn out our May copy of Town Jour- 
NAL and everyone wants the quiz. 


Mrs. Martin Sixt 





FINE APPLIANCES Sibley, Iowa 


In writing to the editors, address TOWN 
Journa, Dept. E, Washington 4, D.C. 
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Dreamer. Just think, if we could 
only earn 1956 wages, pay 1925 prices 
and 1915 taxes, we would all be sitting 
pretty. 

Star-Journal, Ainsworth, Neb. 

* * # 


Well Really! Woman driver to 
friend: “Will you look how close that 
maniac is driving ahead of me!” 

Sun, Seagoville, Tex. 


* * * 


No Secrets. A small town is a 
place where a fellow with a black eye 
doesn’t have to explain to people . 
they know. 

Times-Enterprise, Union City, Pa. 

* * * 

Prejudiced. Ideas are like chil- 
dren—no matter how much you admire 
someone else’s, you can’t help liking 
your own best. 

Journal, Rockmart, Ga. 


* * & 

Poetic? If Shakespeare were alive 
today, he’d say, “The quality of mercy 
is not only strained, it is tenderized, 
homogenized, pasteurized, filtered. arti- 
ficially colored and flavorized, with 400 
units of vitamin D added.” 

Pioneer, Yuma, Colo. 

+ # # 


Nothing New. One gent we know 
is no. at all amazed that stores are now 
featuring socks that fit everybody. Years 
azo. he declares. his wife knitted him a 
sweater that would fit anything. 

Blade-Empire, Concordia, Kan. 

Difficult Decision. Sooner or la- 
ler every woman must make a choice 
between motherhood and a_ career 
should she give the cereal boxtop to 
junior to send for a death-ray gun, or 
keep it herself and enter the $10,000 
essay contest? 

Herald, Bradenton, Fla. 

* * 

Closing Note. If you're always 
longing for the good old days, just try 
reading these items by an oil lamp. 


Vews, Brillion, Wis. 





Ilow About Your Paper? 


Ilave you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Address Town Press 
Editor, ‘Town Journat, Washington 4, D. C. We 
cannot return unacceptable items. 
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An eyeful of easier living 


"Wizard. a 


New space-saver ... just 30” wide! Wizard Deluxe Gas Range 
with lifetime porcelain finish, stunning Copper-Glo accents, 


with all these features... 


Wiz -O-Magic broiler - grill. 
Use for broiling, or over top 
burners for pancakes, eggs, 
etc.. Heavy cast aluminum.* 


Simmer-Save burners hold 


Deep smokeless broiler in big, 
cooking heat with tiny cen 
& ) 


easy-sliding roller bearing 
ter flame...cut gas costs up to drawer with easy-to-clean, 


39% Lifetime guaranteed. two piece broiling pan. 
® Lighted backguard with 4” utility shelf. 


@ Twin electric outlet plugs. 


@ Electric clock, 1-hr. timer. 


® Oven window, interior light. 
* $8.95 extra on 30” gas ranges and all electric models. Standard equipment on larger Deluxe gas ranges 


...and the price is only $169.95 


This one will surprise you. Space-wise it asks for little... just 30” x 25”. Yet, feature-wise 
it’s magnificently mindful of your every cooking need. That oven, for instance. It’s much 
bigger than “big range” . . . a king-size 4.3 cubic feet, with room enough for a dozen pies 
or two turkeys! Look up top, too. Those are famous Harper Wyman burners with their 
cool, thrifty “pin point” pilots ready for instant, automatic lighting. There’s more, of 
course. A lot more. But better to see it all close-up at your nearby Western Auto Store. 
Then, surely you’ll agree: this is the sensible way... the easy way for you and your 
budget to give your kitchen new-fashioned, space-saving luxury! 


Choose from 14 models... gas and electric....$99.95 to $229.95 on easy terms! 


— sew, 


Wizard (tel oss 


~ 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF FINE APPLIANCES 


Sold Nationally By 


Western Auto 


So 7'O & 4:9 AND ASSOCIATE stores 
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MORE PEOPLE NAMED JONES‘ 
OWN CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


( Cee you Recpaig co with, the Qpntece ?) 


*Of course we haven’t actually counted all the Joneses. But 

it seems a safe guess. Because this year—as they have year 

after year—more people are buying Chevrolets. And 2 million towel ED 
more people drive Chevrolets than any other car. Maybe eaten Samer 
you ought to stop by your Chevrolet dealer’s and see - i 

why this is so. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 

Detroit 2, Michigan. 





There’s news 


on how to head off a 
heart attack 


You stand a better chance with 
the three steps doctors recommend 


AN a heart attack be prevented, 
$ not just treated? 

A growing number of authorities 
tell us that we can now actually take 
preventive measures to ward off a 
“coronary,” and present research may 
lead to the conquest of the nation’s 
number one killer. 

One exciting new approach is the 
possible role of female sex hormones in 
preventing heart attacks. Doctors find 
that, during their reproductive years, 
women are practically immune to coro- 
nary disease. With the menopause, how- 
ever, their coronary death rate skyrock- 
ets—and after 60, it even exceeds that 
of men. The obvious conclusion is that 
the female hormones—called estrogens 
—offer some form of protection, They 
may be one reason why women outlive 
men. 


To test this idea, Drs. Louis N. 
Katz, Jeremiah Stamler and Ruth Pick 
of Chicago’s Michael Reese Hospital 
Medical Center performed a striking 
experiment on baby chicks. First they 
fed them cholesterol. This fat, found in 
essential foods like milk and eggs, is 
believed to cause atherosclerosis, the 
hardening and narrowing of the arteries 
that brings on heart attacks. 

As the researchers expected, the 
cholesterol made the birds’ arteries 
roughen and narrow. But as: soon as 
estrogens were added to the diet, the 
diseased arteries of the heart healed 
completely. 

This, and similar experiments, led 
the Michael Reese group to study the 
protective effects of female hormones 
in human cardiac patients. Recently 
they have been giving estrogen to a 
number of male heart victims under 50. 
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By Howarp La Fay 


“The results to date,” they report, “are 
encouraging enough to warrant our 
continuing and expanding the series.” 


Scientists are also intrigued by 
the way some hearts can head off an 
attack by building “by-pass” arteries. 
Doctors say this “collateral circulation” 
can mean the difference between life 
and death. It works like this: 

Each of the two principal arteries 
feeding the heart has an intricate net- 
work of branches varying somewhat in 
each individual. You suffer an attack 
when one of these vessels is blocked, 
cutting off the blood supply to the 
heart. 

But sometimes, as atherosclerosis 
narrows an artery, tiny new branches 
begin to sprout, by-passing the dam- 
aged section. When the diseased artery 
closes, the new system takes over. Doc- 
tors performing autopsies on non-heart 
victims have been amazed to find 
blocked arteries that, because of well- 
developed by-passes, had not hurt the 
heart. 

What causes such supplementary 
blood vessels to grow? It’s a mystery. 
But there is a growing feeling among 
medical men that exercise—because it 
demands extra work by the heart—is 
one means of developing additional ar- 
teries. (For other benefits, see “The 
Miracle of Exercise” in the June issue 
of Town JOURNAL.) 


Exercise, therefore, may be still 
another way to stave off a heart attack. 
Where doctors once believed that stren- 
uous effort served to provoke coronary 
attacks, most now feel that steady, life- 
long exercise helps to prevent them. Ex- 
ercise may add years to your life. 


You may remember what Ike’s doc- 
tor, Paul Dudley White, said about 
golf: “Those who play golf and have an 
attack at the age of 65 might have had 
an attack at 45 if they hadn’t played 
golf....In fact, I am of the impression 
that it really helped to delay the onset 
[of the President’s attack]. .. .” 

Many studies support Dr. White’s 
views. In England, to cite just one, Dr. 
J. N. Morris found less coronary dis- 
ease among London bus conductors— 
who scurry up and down the steps of 
their double-decker vehicles — than 
among the relatively inactive drivers of 
the same buses. 


But diet is the principal key to 
atherosclerosis—and hence to heart at- 
tacks—in the opinion of more and more 
researchers. Fat seems to be the chief 
culprit. Few people get heart attacks in 
countries such as Japan, where the na- 
tional diet is low in fat. And among the 
vegetarian Bantus of South Africa, cor- 
onary disease is extremely rare. 

On the other hand, in the U.S., 
where fat calories make up over 40% 
of the diet, and in Great Britain, where 
they constitute 35%, coronary heart dis- 
ease is the leading cause of death. Evi- 
dence like this has caused Dr. Ancel 
Keys of the University of Minnesota to 
declare flatly that coronary heart dis- 
ease is the result of a fat-laden diet. 

Dr. Keys’ theory seems to be sup- 
ported by the findings of Dr. Lester M. 
Morrison of Los Angeles. Of 100 pa- 
tients who had survived coronary at- 
tacks, Dr. Morrison placed 50 on a 
low-fat diet, allowing the other 50 to 
eat what they pleased. After eight years, 
56% of the dieters were still alive as 

(Continued on page 59) 
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when minutes count 


When life itself depends on getting help quickly, 


your telephone is indispensable. 


In General’s fast-growing areas, more and more homeowners are 


installing two telephones to save the added seconds that may mean safety. 


e Call our Business Office. See how little Extensions cost. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE or AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 








Are your 


county 


roads fit to 


taomeyens 





Or do you risk your life 


every time you go out on ‘em? 


By Cuirrorp HoGATE 


E’RE spending billions these days safety-proof- 
\\ ing our main highways, but what about the 
death traps on our county roads? 

Drive into the country almost anywhere today 
and you run the hazard of blind corners, narrow World 
War l-era bridges, and curves that just won’t take 
today’s high-speed cars. 

If you find the worst spots posted, you’re lucky. 


If you don’t—well, look at some of last year’s figures 
for deaths on county roads: New Jersey, 260... 
Colorado, 71... Maryland, 58. . . California, 824. 

Many states don’t even report their county road 
fatalities. And that’s typical of the problem—blind 
neglect. It’s our forgotten highway peril. 


Unless your roads are exceptional, this danger is 
something to stir up your chamber of commerce, serv- 
ice club or Jaycees about. You don’t have to build 


(Continued on page 68) 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Harvey County, Kans., started with $4,000, 
hasn’t had a highway death in 5 years. Photos 
show reflectorized signs day and night at one 
bad spot. Blind intersection is beyond tracks. 


PHOTOS: MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 





Women 
can’t 
cook— 


and [ll 
tell you 


W 


By Brit Wo.rF* 


FTER years of exasperated ob- 
servation I am convinced that 
women have no place in the kitch- 

en. I am not referring to my wife in 
particular but to all women in general. 
They don’t even make good dishwash- 
ers, let alone good cooks, and I'll prove 
this point a bit later. 

Any intelligent man can become a 
better cook than any woman of equal 
intelligence, and the evidence is all 
around us. There have been many intel- 
ligent women in the world, but very few 
great woman cooks. 


There is scarcely a 
good restaurant in the 
world that employs 
women in any capac- 
ity in the kitchen (I am not talking 
about tea shoppes which specialize in 
chicken 4 la king, green peas and cold 
mashed potatoes). 

Good cooking is both a science and 
an art, and women are not naturally 
good scientists or artists. A good cook 
must be many things—a fine chemist, 


eNo gift 
for the art 


e They can’t cook steak for one thing....... 


a heating engineer, a refrigeration ex- 
pert, a meat buyer, efficient produce 
purchaser, a scientist who knows the 
properties of metals, a sanitation spe- 
cialist, a genius at taking pains and a 
saint in the face of adversity. None of 
the young women getting married these 
days fits such specifications. Neither 
did their mothers. 

Perhaps it is a good thing that 
complete frozen meals and_ ready- 
cooked foods that only require heating 
before serving have come into exist- 
ence. Most of such meals, at least, are 
prepared with skill and science, and, 
although rather flat because seasoned 


* Bill Wolf is a nationally known writer on outdoor 
subjects (you've seen some of his articles in Town 
Jounnat). He's also an expert cook. Two of our 
foods editors, and the editor's wife, will attest to that 
although they don’t necessarily ugree with everything 
Bill has to say here. They ate one of Bill's dinners 
the other evening before we decided to print his 
article. 

Bill’s menu: Vichyssoise, chicken tetrazzini, 
Pennsylvania Dutch salad (pickled beet slices, 
onion rings and hard cooked eggs cut lengthwise in 
sixths on lettuce), jellied venison, rye bread, straw- 
berry Bavarian cream decorated with whole berries, 
coffee. 


for the average taste, they include 
many dishes most women wouldn’t even 
try. 


@ Suckers This, then, is the in- 
dictment of women 
as shoppers as mistresses of the 
kitchen (granting that 
there are some exceptions) : 

The majority of women today are 
poor food shoppers. They do not rec- 
ognize quality, let alone demand it. 

Women lack originality as cooks. 
Most of them cannot improvise. 

Women have no genuine interest in 
cooking. They complain that it is mo- 
notonous, saying that men would soon 
tire of it if they had to prepare two or 
three meals a day. If their husbands 
approached their own “monotonous” 
work in shop, office or factory in like 
manner, all would starve. Most women 
never learn that good cooking can be 
interesting, even exciting, and a source 
of pride in a job well done. 

Women do not study their job as 
cooks. Reading a new recipe is not 
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studying; learning why certain ingredi- 
ents and processes produce certain re- 
sults is. 

Women are often sloppy, careless 
and waste time through inefficiency. 
Their knives are never sharp, the uten- 
sils they need are never ready to hand, 
they can’t time things; they need a 
lazy man to show how to get the job 
done with least effort. 

Women have no dash, no daring. 
Rather than risk a magnificent failure, 
they steer a course of mediocre success. 


® Scared of Women think that 
ne cooking takes too 
much time, and is 
“too fancy” for every- 
day living. They are frightened by un- 
familiar names, feeling that anything 
called beef 4 la Stroganoff, veal Scallo- 
pini au Marsala, or wiener schnitzel 
must be very complex and hard to pre- 
pare. Actually they are simple, and the 
sort of thing most men like. 
The same reluctance to try any- 
thing new or strange extends to individ- 


Scallopini 


ual food items. This isn’t true of all 
women, but how many ever even con- 
sider using tripe, leeks, mussels, squid, 
tongues, guinea hens, eels, ox tails? 


® Mom can’t Women are impa- 
tient with little de- 
tails — except in 
the embellishment 
of a cake or dessert, and there they go 
to town, although only the more saintly 
among them ever learn the intricacies 
of a pastry tube. 

Much of the gay conceit that wom- 
en can cook goes back to Mother. How- 
ever, men and women who speak rever- 
ently of the way “Mother used to cook” 
forget that they enjoyed her cooking 
most when they were young and hun- 
gry, ready to eat anything. They also 
forget that Mother always made the 
same old tried and true dishes, and that 
they had to move into the outside world 
of good restaurants to learn that there 
was something to eat besides fried 
chicken, roast beef, mashed potatoes 
and apple pie. 


cook either 


and they’re afraid to improvise—no daring 


PHOTOS: BIAGIO PINTO 


Feminine failure in the kitchen 
often begins in the grocery. I shop at a 
supermarket and have an_ infallible 
method for buying the best meat it has. 
I wait until the women shoppers have 
picked over the steaks, roasts, or what- 
ever is on display, then I gladly take 
what they have left. Women judge a 
piece of beef good when it has a bright 
red color and little fat or bone. What 
they choose and cook may be economi- 
cal but ii is also tough and tasteless. 
What they leave for me is tender and 
flavorful. 


& They don’t There is no such 
thing as good fresh 
beef. When beef 
hangs awhile to 
age before being sold, it acquires a 
darker shade and is less attractive. 
(There may be other reasons it’s darker 
but this is one.) Lean center-cut pork 
chops—the expensive kind—look pretty 
and have the least flavor. The tender, 
juicy pork chop is the one that’s some- 
what fatty and not too pretty. The lean 
chicken is worthless for anything but 
frying. 

This lack of knowledge extends to 
other buying. This article is not a shop- 
ping guide, but—the biggest, prettiest 
lemons and oranges are seldom the juic- 
iest, if it’s juice you are after; the pret- 
tiest “eating” apples are all too often 
dry, mealy and unappetizing; the cheap- 
est coffee is often the most expensive 
because it takes so much more to make 
a good cup; onions aren’t just onions, 
but differ widely in strength; sour 
cream isn’t really sour (you'd be sur- 
prised how many women won't even try 
this fine aid to cooking), and so on. 

Each oil or solid used for shorten- 
ing, frying or baking has its own vir- 
tues, but how many women know them? 
How many know which will heat hottest 
without burning, which will impart the 
best flavor to foods? 

There are many good shortenings 
but I use lard and olive oil principally, 
the cheapest and one of the most ex- 
pensive of the cooking fats. Yet lard 
and olive oil have vanished from most 
American homes. 


know beans 


When they get 
their misguided 
purchases home, 
women really have 
a field day in mismanagement. Meats, 
which were readied for sale in the new 
airtight plastic wrapping, are put into 
the refrigerator just that way, to sweat 
and gather moisture, instead of being 
rewrapped in brown paper. Celery 
leaves (very useful in soups and stews 
because the real celery flavor is con- 
centrated there) are thrown away; so 
(Continued on page 39) 


® Can’t even 


boil water 
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COVELLO, BLACK SIAR 


By WituaM S. DutTTon 


he wonderful 


Flat on his back, arthritic, 

almost blind, this cripple ld 

is one of the happiest men wor O 
alive. He got that way living 

outside himself for others. 


It’s a lift to read about B ull Gr ffl M 
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OPEN HOUSE is day or 
night for Bill Griffin. Teen- 
agers play records and TV, 
laugh—or seek heartfelt ad- 
vice. From nearby high school 
come (from left to right) 
Margaret Spencer, Ginger 
Groobey, Nancy Spencer, 
Janice Parks and Jane Hib- 
ble. Once Bill had a chance to 
save a young girl from suicide. 
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N MY desk in front of me are 32 letters 
QO from teen-age girls in Norfolk, Va., and, 

as one they proclaim: “Bill Griffin is a 
great man.” 

A 16-year-old girl writes: “He is the kind 
of man I would like to see in the pulpit.” A 
young unwed mother adds: “In my time of 
need he was almost my only friend.” 

The letters extol a man of 36 who is 
blind and so crippled that for 11 years he 
has been flat on his back. Arthritis has locked 
all the joints of his body except one: he 
can move his right index finger. Yet recently 
the Rev. R. Stuart Grizzard, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, one of Norfolk’s oldest 
churches, told his congregation: “Bill Griffin 
does more good from his bed than I do from 
my pulpit.” 

Parents and teachers consult him, and 
Alice G. Palmer, a business woman who has 
worked for 30 years among the city’s young 
people, says: “Bill reaches and straightens out 
more confused youths than any ten of us.” 

Griffin was 22, a senior at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, when arthritis struck in one 
foot. As the disease spread he had to give up 
his ambition to become an industrial engi- 
neer. Three harrowing years in and out of 
hospital operating rooms did not help his al- 
ready weak heart; cataracts reduced him to 
almost total blindness. His mother had died 
when he was a boy. The final blow was the 
death of his father. 

Bill told me: “I felt that I had been 
dumped into a black, bottomless pit, and that 
all that was left me was to die.” 


But his doctor reached him with a 
ray of hope. He reminded Bill that his speech, 
hearing and brain were unimpaired. “Your 
complete loss of physical activity can be 
turned into a unique asset,” he said. “You’ve 
a rare opportunity to think.” 

“I’ve been thinking, for three years!” 
said Bill. 

“Only of yourself,” said the doctor. 
“From now on, you have no choice: You must 
forget self and think of others. Give all of 
your mind to solving their problems and you 
will find a wonderful new world.” 

Bill believes that what followed was or- 
dained. A young girl cousin came to visit at 
the old family house on West 14th St., where 
Bill lives with his brother and sister-in-law. 
One day when they were alone she began 
pouring out her heart. “Everyone else is so 
busy they won’t listen to me,” she explained. 
“They treat me as if I were a child. Bill, a 
boy I like very much has asked me to go to 
the movies with him... .” 

It was the old story of a very young girl 
worried over how to act on her first date, to 


her the most important she had yet faced. 
Bill Griffin had his first client. His cousin be- 
gan bringing her school friends to see Bill. 
Their concerns, he discovered, were very real 
and urgent. He couldn’t escape being an at- 
tentive listener; suddenly he did not want to 
escape. Only a stone’s throw from the Griffin 
back yard is one of Norfolk’s three big high 
schools. Soon a path was worn across neigh- 
boring back yards to Bill’s door. It was not 
long until teachers and parents began com- 
ing, too. 

From 15 to 20 youths now consult Bill 
during an average day and evening. Some are 
worried over exams, some have “home prob- 
lems.” Boy and girl problems concern all. 
Callers are of all ages, including those who 
have grown up under Bill’s tutelage, and now 
are bringing to him the problems of job, col- 
lege or of engagement and marriage. 


So many visitors coming to Bill’s up- 
stairs room upset the household routine. To 
remedy this, volunteer carpenters, electri- 
cians, plumbers and painters built on a big 
ground floor room in the rear of the house 
with a door opening directly into the yard. 
An air conditioner was installed. But there 
was no lock on the door. A telephone com- 
pany technician rigged up an ingenious con- 
traption: Under the bed clothes at Bill’s 
right hand a sort of telegrapher’s key enables 
him to switch the lights and air conditioner 
on and off, and signal others in the house, all 
with his one finger. 

Under special arrangement with the tele- 
phone company Bill can make and receive 
telephone calls by means of an operator’s 
headset. Also simply by tapping out a signal 
on his key, he alerts a robot operator. Then 
he taps out in code the number that he wants, 
and the robot puts his call through. 

Remarkably his body has fully adapted 
itself to his rigid, prone position. He is with- 
out bedsores. His digestion and elimination 
are normal. He requires no drugs to sleep, 
is not in pain. As one talks with Bill he is like 
a good-natured man taking his ease. A free, 
friendly air pervades his room. After school 
the youngsters pop in and out like members 
of a big carefree family. They pile their books 
on Bill’s bed. A TV set churns out music. 
The place rings with chatter. 


As to the problems the kids bring, 
Bill says: “No two are alike any more than 
two youngsters are alike. I’ve never believed 
in group formulas. I simply try to understand 
and help Mary and Kate and Joe, not Youth. 
I succeed to the extent that they get involved 
in worthwhile things instead of trouble. If 

(Continued on page 58) 





Can your 
ife insurance 


pass 
this test? 


It should meet a family’s six 
basic needs, says this authority. 
Cost ? Within your present income 


Here are the six needs, in usual order of priority. 
Would your insurance or other assets cover them ?, 


Pay the big expenses of your last 
illness and your burial? 


Wipe out all your family debts, 
perhaps even the home mortgage? 


Provide an extra fund to help your family 
through hard adjustments of the first year? 


Give a monthly family income while 
children are growing up? 


After that, provide a monthly income 
for your widow until she reaches 62? 


Furnish a life income for your widow after 
age 62 (or for both of you upon retirement)? 


BY HERBERT C. GRAEBNER, C.L.U. 


Dean of the American College of Life Underwriters 


AS TOLD TO DONALD 8S. STROETZEL 
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URE I want my family well protected if I die,” 

a young friend put it to me recently. “But I want 

to enjoy life while I’m alive, too. How can I do 
that if I strap myself paying a lot of life insur- 
ance premiums?” ; 

It was a challenge. And as Dean of the College 
that has trained more than 6,000 Chartered Life 
Underwriters, I know that life insurance, and how 
much to own and what kind, puzzles countless people. 
It has become a complicated business since the first 
known company, the Amicable Society, was founded 
in Britain in 1696. 

Yet, if you understand a few basic principles— 
and know what’s new in policies—you can buy life 
insurance intelligently. You can also, as | told my 
friend, afford it and enjoy life! 

First off, understand that no rule of thumb can 
accurately determine how much life insurance you 
should carry. True, we do have in this country an 
estimated 2.5 million insurance “tithers”—people 
who put at least 10% of their income (after Federal 
taxes) into life policies. But individual needs differ 
widely. Only a properly trained life underwriter, 
working closely with you, can size up your true needs. 
It’s a specialty on which you need help. 


So the first step is to select an underwriter in 
whom you have confidence. In many instances your 
banker or lawyer will suggest good men, represent- 
ing high quality companies. Often, these days, they 
will recommend a Chartered Life Underwriter; that 
“C.L.U.” after his name means he has passed five 
tough exams in subjects ranging from life insurance 
fundamentals to taxation, family finance, business 
finance, social problems, economics and business law. 
(Normally, preparation for these exams involves two 
to five years of part-time study in courses given at 
291 centers around the country.) 

Whether the life underwriter is or is not a 
C.L.U., you get your best clue to the underwriter’s 
worth, I believe, if he begins by talking about your 
needs, not about policies. For that’s the way to ap- 
proach your problem—from the standpoint of what 
you want to accomplish. 


Nearly everyone’s basic needs fall into the 
six main categories cited on this page. How do you 
meet these needs? With existing assets, where possi- 
ble—and then with new life insurance. I know no bet- 
ter way for the average family. Other type investment 
programs can work very well, but only if you live to 
complete. them and if you are a successful saver and 
investor. With life insurance you can create a large 
estate from the moment of your first premium pay- 
ment. And you can do it while you’re young and need 
the most protection for your family. 

What are your assets? You probably have more 
than you realize. First, there is the life insurance 
you now own. You may also still have that $10,000 
GI policy from World War II; it could provide, in 
the case of a 34-year-old widow, for example, a $41.50 
monthly income for life if her husband elects this 

(Continued on page 64) 
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You can start right 


now planning your 
trip next year to 


ES, you can fly to Europe and back 

for as little as $230! That’s what I 

paid this summer. And you can add 
a three-week tour of the lovely, gay cities 
of the Old World for about $230 more! 

Think of it: the trip of a lifetime 
at half the usual price. And it takes no 
“pull,” no special knowledge, nothing 
you can’t do easily yourself. 

Key to this unbeatable travel bar- 
gain is to gather a group large enough 
to charter your own plane. That can be 
as few as 68 members of a congregation 
or club. Since this relieves the airline of 
most sales expenses, it can pass the sav- 
ings on to you—as a rate that’s roughly 
half the standard tourist fare. And char- 
tering your own bus (with guide) in 
Europe will actually give you more trip 
for less money! 

For a trip next summer, you should 
start right now organizing your group. 
(We'll give you all the details.) So 
many clubs and employee groups are 
already taking charter flights that there’s 
sure to be a jam next year. 

You can make a deal with any air- 
line. My group went via Flying Tiger 
... a charter line that has made more 
than 15,000 Atlantic and Pacific cross- 
ings, with a perfect safety record! But 
our experience was typical. 

We gathered on a hot Saturday 


*The author —here expressing only personal views—is 
Deputy Director of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s Aviation Information Office. 
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By Raymonp NaTHAN*® 


morning in July, 100 members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Club. Or rather, 98 
of us—for an emergency appendectomy 
had forced a little girl and her mother 
to cancel at the last minute. One eager 
beaver from the waiting list was stand- 
ing by. Another hustled out to the air- 
port—still in bedroom slippers. 

Delayed only an hour, we piled 
aboard a big, four-engined plane—and 
were off for Europe! 


The wheels were barely off the 
ground before our three stewardesses 
were coming around with the first of a 
series of trays with things to eat or 
drink. 

Soon we came to the Atlantic and 
followed the coast northward. Far be- 
low, waves that looked like lengths of 
white wool rolled across the blue sea, 
smashed against the rocky shore, dark 
with forests of pine, and broken occa- 
sionally by tiny harbors clustering boats 
that looked like matchsticks. 

Five hours later, we reached Gan- 
der in Newfoundland—where a hot meal 
was waiting. Some of our longer-legged 
members complained as they got out of 
the plane that the seats were set too 
close together. (We were seated two 
and three abreast, the same arrange- 
ment as on most tourist flights.) But 
they agreed that the trip well repaid 
their shortlived discomfort. 


Then, with plane and passengers 
both refueled, we climbed to 19,000 
feet—best altitude at the time for com- 
fortable, speedy flying—for the next 8- 
hour leg across the Atlantic. Some slept. 
Others stayed awake to marvel at the 
darkness behind and sun-lit cloud- 
mountains ahead. 

It was 2 a.m. on my watch—but 
7 a.m. by the sun—when we set down 
in Europe, some 14 fascinating hours 
since we'd left Washington. We had 
whopping Irish breakfasts at Shannon 
Airport, hunted for duty-free bargains 
in linens and laces—then hopped to 
London across the Irish Sea and the 
checkerboard countryside of England. 

Half the group disembarked here; 
the remainder went on to our alternate 
destination, Brussels in Belgium. 


Once in Europe, we found the 
magic of group rates again working for 
us—for reductions on the railroads, at 
hotels and for sightseeing. 

Thirty people on our flight, for in- 
stance, had arranged with a travel agent 
back home for a group bus tour. They 
made a four-week circuit of seven coun- 
tries by de luxe bus, with hotels, meals 
and sightseeing all for $400. Tour costs 
this way can run as low as $10 to $12 
a day—about half the usual rate. 

But to see Europe as Europeans 

(Continued on page 56) 
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How 
all kids 
can have 
better 
sight 


By Criype Hostetrer 


prs. 


BIG EYE TEST starts in Yates Center high school gym. Doctors, mothers, teachers “I SEE A PIG.” Tommy Dout, 7, of Neosho Falls, dé 
volunteer to check eyes of more than 1,200 pupils—part of unique Kansas-wide scribes pictures in his stereoscope. An aide writes it dow 
project. Results showed that some 300 youngsters had eye defects without knowing. ona score card to be graded after he finishes clinic test 





ANSAS school children are about like school children 
anywhere. And one out of every five has some eye de- 
fect serious enough to interfere with his school work! 

Surprised and shocked? Kansas has the proof in a statewide 
check that so far has given nearly 400,000 school children a 
real eye test—not just a run through the old Snellen eye 
chart with the big E at the top. © 

The test, which was started by the Kansas Optometric 
Association in 1940, has saved literally thousands of Kansas 
children from failure or near-failure in school, life-long 
vision troubles due to neglected eyes—even blindness! This 
test could be duplicated in your state—just your local school, 
even—for remarkably little money. 

The Kansas mass eye test verified what specialists have 
suspected for years—that a high percentage of school chil- 
dren don’t learn as they should because their eyes aren’t up 
to the job. After reading this Kansas story, you'll want to 
check your child’s vision, too—and before school starts. 


One day last spring at the Yates Center, Kans., high 
school gym, I saw the model Kansas eye test in action. The 
first contingent of 1,200 children—every pupil in the coun- 
ty’s public and parochial schools—poured out of buses and 
gathered for the mass vision-check. Optometrists, who had 
closed shop, arrived to staff the big three-day test without 
pay. Mothers and high school student volunteers assisted, 
and the mass test quickly and efficiently got under way. 

Thirty students took seats at a row of tables and began 


looking through instruments remarkably like the old-fash- 
ioned stereoscopes in grandma’s parlor. As they looked, at- 
tendants slipped a series of vision-testing cards through the 
instrument, and then checked each student’s response. 

“TI see a dog and a pig.” excitedly announced a second- 
grader. The card was changed. “Now I see three dots,” said 
the youngster. Another card: “Now I see a railroad bridge 
with the signs on it... .” 

It went the same way with each child at the test table. 
Each of the 12 cards was designed to show up a distinctly 
different eye trouble. And they showed up plenty! 

Next, students were put through the old-fashioned 
Snellen test, still one of the best ways to detect near- 
sightedness. I watched a third-grade girl. 

“Can you read the fourth line from the top?” asked a 
teacher. The girl shook her head. “The third line?” Another 
shake. At 20 feet, the girl could scarcely read the big E at 
the top of the chart. (The average person can read at 200 
feet!) Now the teacher shook her head. “For three years this 
child has been trying to keep up in: her school work. At last 
we know the trouble. Her parents never suspected it.” 

At this point, the test switched to the principal’s office. 
There a team of six optometrists made quick, personal 
checkups of each child’s eyes. Using ophthalmoscopes and 
retinascopes, they verified the “stereoscope” findings, and 
looked for signs of disease. such as glaucoma. That com- 
pleted the test. Later. I got the score on 1,200 children 

(Continued on page 54) 


eye test program. It’s helping thousands of children and can help yours 


PHOTOS: PATTERSON, BLACK STAR 
LAST LOOK from optometrist completes Tommy’s exam. It took 20 minutes, 


and showed his eyes were good. Same tests for 400,000 Kansas youngsters have 
revealed six common eye troubles, have even saved children from blindness, 


ONE EYE COVERED, Tommy sails through old Snellen wall 
chart. Still one of the best ways to detect nearsightedness, 
this test is used along with the complete Kansas examination. 





Could your town 
buy big-time 
entertainment? 


MAGNETIC MAIN STREET in Holdrege 
draws top talent and crowds to match. Since 
1915, when funds for a cattle barn were over- 
subscribed into an auditorium, the 4,000 


Holdrege, Nebraska, (pop. 4,400) has 
heard the best musicians in America— 
from Lily Pons to Tommy Dorsey. It will 
invite “anybody that’s good enough” 


By Cart Hawks 


NE spring day in 1935, morning 
papers carried news for music 
lovers: Leopold Stokowski and the 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra were 
planning a cross-country tour. Ameri- 
ca’s biggest cites were playing host on 
the 13-concert trip, first of its kind for 
the famous orchestra. 

But sandwiched between New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco on 
the concert schedule was the countyseat 
town of Holdrege, Nebraska! 


It was no misprint. For more 
than 40 years, Holdrege has been a big- 
league entertainment town. Old-timers 
can remember when Birth of a Nation 
played as a road show in Holdrege, 
with a full orchestra to accompany the 
silent movie epic and the Gish sisters 
in person on the stage. 

Holdrege teen-agers still are thrill- 
ing over the autographs they collected 
from Metropolitan Opera star Lily 
Pons after her recital in Holdrege last 
fall. In between, the roster of perform- 
ers who have played there reads almost 


like a Who’s Who in show business. 

Neither Holdrege nor Stokowski is 
likely to forget the time he conducted 
the Philadelphia ~Symphony in the 
town’s big auditorium, after business- 
men raised the $3,000 guarantee re- 
quired for the orchestra’s concert ap- 
pearance. The whole town was waiting 
for the maestro when he stepped off the 
special train. 

That night, despite threats of rain, 
a capacity crowd of 2,200 packed the 
hall, driving in from 50 miles around. 
Nothing quite like this ever had hap- 
pened to the world-famous conductor. 
He led his musicians in encore after 
encore. Then, in the midst of a thunder- 
ing Wagnerian overture, a cloudburst 
poured through holes in the auditorium 
roof. 

“That was quite a night,” recalls 
old-timer Cletus Nelson, who now runs 
the Holdrege Chamber of Commerce 
office. “A hailstorm that afternoon had 
battered holes in the tarpaper roof. It 
leaked like a sieve. First we hustled a 
couple of umbrellas on the stage for the 


harpist and a cello player. Then we 
opened one over Stokowski himself. He 
just grinned and kept on conducting. 
Before the concert was over, umbrellas 
were springing up like mushrooms all 
over the house.” 

Stokowski remembers Holdrege af- 
fectionately. “It was a stirring experi- 
ence to conduct before an audience 
larger than half the town,” he said re- 
cently. “The orchestra played better 
that night than it ever had played be- 
fore.” 

Holdrege remembers Stokowski, 
too, but not only as a brilliant conduc- 
tor in a swallow-tailed coat. Residents 
who were in high school then recall how 
the reputedly temperamental maestro 
took time off to conduct the high school 
orchestra in a piece he’d never seen be- 
fore, and then bicycled around town in 
a checked sport shirt, his famous silver 
hair flying in the breeze. 


A couple of remarkable young | 
Swedes named Johnson can take much 
of the credit for establishing Holdrege 
in the big-time entertainment world. 
They dreamed a cattle barn into today’s 
concert hall back in 1915. One John- 
son, Frank, ran a dry goods store; the 
other, G. H.—no relation—was a money 
lender. One day the pair decided that 
Holdrege needed a sale barn near the , 
courthouse square, where cattle auc- 
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townsfolk and rural neighbors have settled only FLOWERS FOR LILY PONS are given on stage by a local 
for the best. When Stokowski came to town, a leader, Mrs. Harry Hathaway, who entertained the Met 
crowd of 2,200 braved a storm to watch the _ star for five days in Holdrege, introduced young Nebras- 
famous maestro conduct—under an umbrella. _kans (as at right), and comments, “Lily is really a darling.” 


at Seg 


STAGE DOOR VISITORS find Lily Pons as friendly as she’s glamorous. Years ago, Holdrege girls met divas Alda and Galli-Curci. 


HUFNAGLE, BLACK STAR 
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tions could be held in all kinds of 
weather. 

Raising the money to build it was 
easy. Frank buttonholed his customers 
when they came in to buy a sack of 
flour or bolt of gingham. G. H. hitched 
up his horse and buggy and made the 
rounds of farms in Phelps County. 

“We need that barn bad,” the 
Johnsons told their neighbors. “It won’t 
cost anybody very much if everybody 
chips in. You'll be a stockholder, too, 
so you'll have something to show for 
your money.” 

Phelps County folks didn’t need 
much convincing. The Johnsons got 
$100 here from a cattle-raiser, $500 
there from a merchant who figured the 
new barn would help business. Every- 
body was willing to dig up at least a 
few dollars to get the barn built. 

After a few days, the two promo- 
ters held a hurried conference. 

“Frank, we're raising more money 
than I figured.” said G. H. “Let’s put 
a concrete floor in that barn.” 

“Why not?” said Frank. “We'll 
make it the fanciest sales barn in 
Nebraska.” 

Still the money poured in as the 
Johnsons continued their campaign. 

“G. H..” said Frank, “this barn is 
going to be too fancy for a bunch of 
cattle. Let’s go whole-hog and make it 
an auditorium—the biggest west of 
Omaha and east of Denver.” 

“Right you are, Frank,” said G. H. 
“We'll put Holdrege on the map.” And 
they certainly did. 


With $36,000 furnished by 284 
farmers and townspeople, the two John- 
sons built an auditorium a block long, 
with 2,200 seats and a stage 75 feet 
wide. 

Then, with seats enough for all the 
women and children in Holdrege, and 
standing room for all the men, the 
Johnsons looked around for entertain- 
ment big enough to match the hall. 
They put Frank Johnson’s son, L. T., 
on a train to New York with the ad- 
monition to “get the best.” 

L. T. did just that. He walked into 
the offices of booking agents, announced 
that he represented a town of 3,000 in 
the middle of Nebraska, and asked to 
“look over” the biggest names they 
had. He allowed as how if they were 
“good enough” Holdrege might “have 
*em over.” but they had to be the best. 
When the agents started to throw him 
out, he flashed a $2,000 bankroll. It 
was remarkable how much respect that 
generated. Maybe they'd never heard 
of Holdrege but they’d heard of 2,000 
bucks. 

Then the golden rain of talent 
began. 

“We had opera stars like Madame 
Alda, leading soprano of the Met,” 
Nelson recalls. “We had the New York 
cast of Charley’s Aunt, which had just 
gone on the road. We packed the audi- 
torium to hear Madame Schumann- 
Heink and Madame Galli-Curci, both 
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Texaco Fire Chief puts real zip in your driving ! 
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CONTROLLED in all 48 states...to give you freedom 
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For long lively-powered mileage, fill up at 
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TEXACO DEALERS 
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Compare this General Electric 
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General Electric’s new “Book 
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walls’’—so you freeze more foods 
faster. The new storage door 
keeps 88 Ibs. as easy to reach as 
books on a shelf. 
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General Electric Co., Appliance 
Park, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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see and reach what you want quickly . . . it’s as easy as taking books off a shelf! 
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of them leading operatic singers of 
their day. We were partial to opera sing- 
ers because the acoustics were terrible 
in the new auditorium and it took some- 
body with a big voice to reach the back 
rows.” 


The climax came with a visit of 
John McCormack, the famous Irish 
tenor. “ 

“We sold seats at $3.75 each, and 
packed the house. Receipts that night 
topped $7,500,” recalls L. T. Johnson, 
now a grocery wholesaler in Colorado. 
“After that, when I went to find talent, 
all I had to do was mention Holdrege 
to the booking agents and they’d give 
me anybody I wanted.” 

Occasionally the insistence of Hold- 
rege audiences for “nothing but the 
best” has backfired. In 1927 Johnson 
was on a grocery-buying trip to New 
York, and booked a comedian who was 
making a big name for himself in the 
Ziegfeld Follies but was then compara- 
tively unknown elsewhere. When the 
slow-talking performer—name of Will 
Rogers—sauntered onto the Holdrege 
stage, he found a handful of persons 
clustered in the front rows. Holdrege 
residents, accustomed to nationally- 
known names, had shied away from 
this comparative newcomer. 

“T was there that day,” remembers 
Sheriff C. Royal Hanson. “Will looked 
at all those 2,000 empty seats, and then 
sat down on the front of the stage with 
his legs dangling over the edge. ‘I guess 
this performance will be among our- 
selves,’ he said. Then he started crack- 
ing jokes, and for three hours all 200 
of us never stopped laughing. He could 
have put on another show the next day 
and filled the house, after word got 
around about how good he was.” 

In the Thirties, drought and de- 
pression enveloped Holdrege. Instead 
of tightening its belt, however, the town 
took another leap into the field of big- 
time entertainment. 

This time it was a dozen young 
businessmen, most of them in their 
twenties, who were responsible. Look- 
ing around, they resolved to “get the 
best” in another musical category. 


“We decided to hire top bands 
to play for dances in the auditorium,” 
recollects Archie Storms, today a pros- 
perous lawyer, but then just out of law 
school with more time than clients. 

“We didn’t have any money but 
that didn’t bother us. We’d sign a con- 
tract to bring in a band like Guy Lom- 
bardo’s or Tommy Dorsey’s or Vaughn 
Monroe’s and then march down to the 
bank in a body to sign a joint note for 
the $1,000 or $1,500 guarantee we had 
to pay. Then we'd work like the dickens 
selling advance tickets to the dance to 
get ourselves out of hock.” 

The youthful promoters, who 
called themselves the “Sodbusters,” 
stopped at every country store to tack 
up their advertising signs. 

“We weren't trying to make any 
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money, just trying to get it back,” 
Storms notes. “When we'd sold enough 
advance tickets to take care of the 
guarantee, we could relax. We never 
did go in the hole, either, though we 
had a few close shaves. People used to 
drive in from 100 miles around to for- 
get their depression troubles dancing 
to the big-name bands they’d heard on 
the radio or seen in the movies.” 

Almost every top band played in 
Holdrege in the days before World War 
II. Residents still remember bandleader 
Ozzie Nelson and singer Harriet Hil- 
liard as a couple of lovestruck young- 
sters. They played Holdrege in Septem- 
ber 1935, less than two weeks before 
they were married. 


Some of the band leaders re- 
fused to believe that a town the size of 
Holdrege could raise the money stipu- 
lated in their contract. Ben Bernie, then 
at the height of his fame as “the ol’ 
Maestro,” refused to let his band off 
the train until he’d checked with the 
bank to see if the Sodbusters actually 
had enough money to pay him off. 

“He felt pretty foolish that night,” 
chuckles Storms. “More than 2,000 peo- 
ple turned out for the dance. We made 
the guarantee—and $500 over.” 

During World War II, top enter- 
tainment in Holdrege was hit by gaso- 
line rationing that kept audiences from 
driving to the county seat for perform- 
ances. The auditorium’s 284 owners 
gave their stock to the city, which took 
over the maintenance. 

“The auditorium was in_ bad 
shape,” Cletus Nelson said. “We didn’t 
have enough money to make the repairs 
that were needed. It looked like our 
big-time entertainment days were over.” 

This time the whole town came to 
the rescue of Holdrege’s reputation for 
“the best.” Voters marched to the polls 
one Tuesday in 1948 and voted nearly 
3 to 1 for a $125,000 bond issue to reno- 
vate the auditorium. Some “no” votes 
came from folks who wanted an even 
bigger bond issue for a new auditorium. 

Today, after a face lifting that has 
changed nearly everything except the 
stage and walls, Holdrege’s auditorium 
is back in business. There’s a Civic 
Concert Association now, which brings 
singers like James Melton, Gladys 
Swarthout and Lily Pons to town. 

Big-name dance bands are packing 
them in again, too. Between times, the 
auditorium houses attractions like an 
indoor circus, the state high school 
basketball finals or a square dance. 


Holdrege never suffered from 
an inferiority complex in the early days 
and it doesn’t now. Why should it? 
Peopie on the Nebraska prairies are 
still willing to have some of those na- 
tional celebrities “over” ifthey’re con- 
vinced they’re “good enough.” Ask any 
celebrity who’s been there to enjoy one 
of the most rousing welcomes of his 
life and he’ll tell you that Holdrege 
itself is plenty good enough. End 











“we GET More 
FOR OUR MONEY”’ 


“When trouble comes one of 
_ the first people we turn to 
| for help is our insurance 
agent. He is as close as our 
telephone. .. he has a sound 
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been pondering, a term that doesn’t 

seem appropriate any more. The 
word is “grandma.” 

Probably the reason I’m concerned 
about “grandma” is because I became 
one three years ago. And I don’t seem 
to fit any of the things—nice or grim— 
that the word calls to mind. Neither do 
two thirds of the grandmas I know. 

Let’s get this straight right off, 
though. We modern grandmas don’t ob- 
ject to the arrival of small representa- 
tives of the third generation. Having 
grandchildren is really wonderful. But 
many of us have stopped bragging 
about it to strangers. We don’t like 
that “Goodness, how old is she!” look 
they get in their eyes. Rumples our self- 
respect and dishevels our morale. 

Words are treacherous things. 
They call up mental pictures of what 
you’ve known in the past, regardless of 
changing times. To some folks “grand- 
ma” is a decaying Whistler’s mother, 
perched on an uncomfortable pedestal 
of gentility and seldom-consulted wis- 
dom. That’s what Webster must have 
had in mind when he defined “grand” 
as “higher in rank, dignity, etc., than 
others having the same designation; im- 
posing, stately. . . .” Goodness, I don’t 
want to live up to all that! 

To others, “grandma” is a frumpy 
butt of ridicule. That idiot child, Little 
Red Riding Hood, didn’t help matters 
any ... finding a wolf in her grandma’s 
cap and simpering: “What big ears you 
have, Grandma!” (Hadn’t she ever 
looked at the old lady before? ) 

Then there’s the “grandma” that 
many of us remember with love and 
nostalgia. The ample-bosomed, wide- 
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Please don’t 
call me 
“Grandma” 


By Marion K. STocKER 


lapped grandma who welcomed you so 
warmly when you piled into her good- 
smelling country home for holidays. 


In our family, vacations with 
Grandma meant pancakes and sausage 
for breakfast, and ginger cookies— 
umm! what ginger cookies!—waiting 
for us in a big brown jar. Grandma was 
someone ancient, but wonderfully kind, 
who kissed away our bumps and tears, 
read to us from St. Nicholas, sang with 
us on the porch of a warm summer eve- 
ning: Now the day is over, night is 
drawing nigh. ‘ 

Yes, those grandmas gave us some- 
thing that is sad to lose. 


But they lived in the backwash 
of life, waiting wistfully for visits from 
their children and their children’s chil- 
dren. Let’s face it. Today’s grandmas 
just aren’t like that. We have our own 
lives to lead—in which our grandchil- 
dren play a different part. 

“Over the hills and far away to 
Grandma’s house we go” is a phrase 
that’s as outmoded as the sleigh that 
carried those long-ago children on their 
holiday junkets. We modern grandmas 
are more likely to go to our grandchil- 
dren—and by air. Over the hills (about 
12,000 feet) and far away (some 600 
miles in an hour and a half), I went 
last Christmas to my grandchild’s town. 

There I was met by a good-looking 
couple, grinning proudly. The male 
carried a large, blue-eyed child. “Hi, 
Marion,” said my daughter-in-law. “Hi, 
Maw,” said my son. “Say ‘Hello, 
Nana,” said my daughter-in-law. “Hi, 
Nana,” the blond child responded, star- 
ing skeptically at this strange woman 
who had three names. 


THE AUTHOR with her granddaughter, ‘“‘my pal. Karen.” 









BIAGIO PINTO 


When we reached the apartment 
and I had changed to slacks, the blond 
child turned into a right jolly little elf. 
“We'll read some books,” she an- 
nounced and slugged an armful into my 
lap. We laughed uproariously over the 
adventures of Babar, the fabulous ele- 
phant, and Rudolph of red-nose fame. 
We sailed dogs and ducks in the bath 
tub while I scrubbed ears and toes so 
expertly that 'm to be trusted as baby 
sitter this fall when Karen’s parents 
have a week in the mountains, by them- 
selves. It’s an exciting prospect. May- 
be we'll bake cookies—ginger cookies; 
maybe I'll teach this grandchild of 
mine to sing Now the day is over. ... 
I hope we'll get to know each other so 
well that we will be friends always. 

But I don’t want my pal, Karen, to 
call me “Grandma.” It could build a 
barrier of age between us—in my mind, 
anyway. Because to me, that word al- 
ways will say: “The side lines for you, 
dear; make way for the youngsters.” 

It’s bad for us 50-ish women, 
healthy and hearty as we are, to think 
in such terms; or for others to think so 
about us. Not that we’re clinging to 
youth; we just want to make the most 
of our years of maturity. 

As for me, looks as if Karen has 
solved my name problem. At the end of 
my three-day visit, we were all at the 
airport again, seeing me off. When I 
turned to leave, a small voice called out, 
“By, Maryon!” 

And why not? It’s my name, isn’t 
it? “Nana” was only a compromise— 
less to live up to than “Grandma.” 

Or, perhaps Mr. Webster needs a 
new word for his dictionary. Any sug- 
gestions? End 
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Women can’t cook— 





are beet leaves, which make a nice 
cooked green. Mustard goes on ice, to 
clutter up the refrigerator needlessly. 
This list could be interminable. 

So we come to actual cooking. I 
hate to say it, but most women don’t 
even know how to boil water, and this 
is no revamp of an ancient gag. Some 
things should be put into furiously 
boiling water (macaroni products, for 
instance), and others should be put in 
cold water which is brought to a boil 
gradually (hard-“boiled” eggs, for ex- 
ample) and never allowed to really boil 
thereafter. 

If the recipe calls for “boiled beef,” 
the women boil it, and how! But beef 
that is boiled instead of simmered is 
tough, tasteless. Boiled fish is another 
name that has misled many a woman 
cook—fish should never be boiled, but 
poached carefully, gently. Sure, these 
things are emphasized in women’s cook- 
ing columns time after time, but women 


go on happily boiling the devil out of 
everything. 


“Boiled coffee”—which, by the 
way, is quite good as a change from 
drip or percolator coffee—is never 
boiled. I make it by putting the coffee 
in cold water, which is brought to a 
boil, and removed immediately from 
the fire; it is returned to the fire and 
brought to a boil again. This is repeated 
several times, then the coffee is set aside 
to settle. 

When the cookbook says “sear the 
meat,” the lady of the house shows a 
feminine lack of courage by browning 
it timidly in a semi-hot pan, instead of 
getting the fat so hot it’s ready to 
smoke, and slapping the meat into it 
with a great sputtering and crackling 
sound. So the juices leak out, and the 
pallid thing that is set on the table even- 
tually lacks tenderness and flavor. When 
I sear meats, the kitchen is an inferno 
of sound and smoke—but the meat is 
seared. And it isn’t burned either! 

Women cooks put on their most 
hopeless performance in the concoction 
of sauces. Yes, they make white sauces, 
as they call their horrible interpreta- 
tions of fine cream sauces, and some 
other chemical failures; but I don’t 
know one who can make a decent hol- 
landaise, Béarnaise, a Béchamel, or any 
of the thousand and one good sauces 
that embellish good meat and fish 
dishes. Women don’t make good sauces 
because most are difficult, and they 
won't try. Of course, if you would like 
a peachy little old chocolate syrup- 
vanilla fudge-maraschino cherry-pine- 
apple chunkies sauce to pour over ice 
cream, women do it much better than 
men... . 

Now let me take a moment to men- 
tion what happens in the kitchen after 
the meal is over. If it were possible, I 
think women should be kept from the 
kitchen entirely if for no other reason 
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than the “care” they take of pots, pans, 
dishes, cutlery. Good castiron skillets 
are allowed to “soak”—and thus to 
rust. Porcelain and enamelware are 
scraped and chipped in cleaning. Sharp 
knives are blunted by being tossed into 
the general tableware. Wooden articles 
are plunged into dishwater, drained 
dry, and then women wonder why they 
split and warp. This applies even to the 
large wooden handles of some knives, 
such as the type commonly called 
“French chef's knife”’—but, then, wom- 
en never learn how to use such a chef’s 
knife anyhow, so it is a matter of little 
moment if they know how to wash one. 


It is almost impossible to con- 
vince a woman that water has no place, 
or little place, in cleaning some things, 
and neither for some things do soap or 
detergents. I use little water on castiron 
frying pans or Dutch ovens. If such a 
pan is plunged into hot water and suds, 
then scoured, the next food cooked in it 
will stick. 

After using such a skillet or Dutch 
oven, I pour off the excess grease, rinse 
it with warm water if necessary, and 
wipe it carefully and thoroughly with a 
coarse cloth or paper towels. This 
leaves a patina of grease inside the 
pan, a thin film that protects it from 
rust and prevents food sticking. Ordi- 
nary steel pans require similar care; 
aluminum and stainless steel do not. 

Scouring pads, especially those 
with built-in soap, are excellent for 
some utensils, ruinous for others. This 
makes no difference to the non-reason- 
ing female who, noting how nicely they 
polish aluminum, happily uses them on 
all skillets, including the iron ones, thus 
scouring out the patina mentioned. 


Women laugh and laugh when 
you tell them to wash anything contain- 
ing fish or onion odors in cold water. So 
they scrub and wash with hot water 
and suds, and wonder why they can’t 
get rid of the fish or onion smell. Actu- 
ally, hot water and soap “fixes” such 
odors by breaking down and spreading 
the oils that carry them; cold water 
simply rinses the oils away. In especial- 
ly stubborn cases, cold water and salt 
may be used. The same thing applies 
to the hands, too. Rubbing them to- 
gether and rinsing them under the cold 
water tap, without soap, will remove 
most fish and onion odors. 

These are only passing examples 
of why I think women don’t belong in 
the kitchen. Make no mistake: I am not 
advocating that men take over the 
kitchen chores in addition to their daily 
work. Neither do I think any unin- 
formed man ceculd step into a kitchen 
and cook by instinct. But he would 
learn, he would be daring, he would be 
experimental, he would be inventive if 
he had to do it. And before long he’d 
outcook the average women. End 











\ Promise 


Tampax can make a world 
of difference— 
year after year after year! 


Most women don’t realize that “a few 
problem days each month”’ actually add 
up to five years out of your life! It's up to 
you whether those five years are as com- 
fortable and carefree as possible, as nor- 
mal and natural, as casual and relaxed 
as possible! It’s up to you whether or 
not you decide to adopt Tampax. 


Why does Tampax internal sanitary 
protection make this ‘enormous differ- 
ence? It’s not alone that it does away 
with belts, pins and pads—that it relieves 
you of the physical discomfort of chafing 
and the mental discomfort of the pos- 
sibility of embarrassing odor. 
It's primarily due to the fact 
that Tampax never reminds you 
of its presence. You can’t feel 
it once it’s in place. It’s invis- 
ible. It takes only seconds to insert, 
change or dispose of. In every possible 
way, [ampax just plain tends to do away 
with differences in days of the month! 

Tampax is available at drug and notion 
counters everywhere in your choice of 3 
absorbency sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Get it—you'll like it! Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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Keeping Up-to-date 


IN YOUR HOME 





» eeee YOU'LL FIND MORE TALL LAMPS in stores this fall-—- 
to go on popular low tables. This one, from 
Haeger Potteries, is 37 inches high. Base is a 
mottled dull glaze, white with gold or white with 
turquoise; shade is woven of natural sticks with 
white and gold threads. Price, about $40. 











IF YOU SPILL NAIL POLISH ON YOUR CARPET, here's a 
first-aid tip from the National Institute of Rug 
Cleaning. Do not use nail polish remover or paint 
thinner. Instead, apply chemically pure amyl ace- 
tate (available at drug stores) directly to the 

stain a few drops at a time. After several min- 
utes, blot up with clean white tissues. Always 

work from outside of spill in towards the center. 


































NEW ELECTRONIC OVEN by General Electric functions 
as three ovens in one: It cooks food with micro- 
waves in minutes; it can also be used for baking 
and broiling in the conventional way. Or you can 
operate bake and broil units along with the elec-— 
tronic unit-—-which means that meats can be browned 
during speed cooking. Price, about $1,000. 





| eeeccoeNOW YOU CAN GET AN EYE-LEVEL REFRIGERATOR—FREEZER 
that is free-standing. General Electric has de- 
veloped a new K-shaped angle iron frame which 
supports the unit by itself——no need to find a 
sturdy wall in your kitchen to hang it on. The 
refrigerator rests on the K-frame, on the floor, 
with base cabinets underneath. It can be used as 
a room divider (pictured) or set against an exist- 
ing wall like any piece of furniture. G.E.'s roll- 
out freezer can replace one or both base cabinets 
if more freezing space is needed——and you can take 
the entire unit along when you move to a new home. 


NO-SLIP GARMENT HANGERS will keep even a scoop— 
neck dress from falling to your closet floor. 
They're padded with Bolta Vinyl Foam-——fabrics 
cling to it. Set of 3, $1.50 in department stores. 
Made by Sieros Novelty Co., Hewlett, N.Y. 







CLEANING AND SCOURING PAD called a Rubber-Scrubber 
won't nick your nail polish. It's a small block 
of foam rubber with carborundum grit on the bottom 
side. Your fingers touch only the rubber; the 
grit--with detergent or cleaner-—-scours cooking 
dishes, ovens, broilers; even works well removing 
heel marks from linoleum. Made by Rubber Scrubber 
Corp., Watertown, N.Y. Price, 15¢ in supermarkets. 




























eeeeMEET YOUR PUBLIC IN PIN CURLS? Why not, if you 
can look like this? Manufacturers of Lady Ellen 
pin curl clips suggest sewing or wiring artificial 
leaves, flowers or ribbon bows to clips to hide 
them. You can set a limp curl, or a whole "do" 
and appear to be wreathed in flattery. 
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Surprise! Folks who move into 
homes sold by a thoughtful realtor in 
Pleasant Hill, Calif.. are agreeably 
startled to discover their new neighbors 
awaiting them. The realtor sends a let- 
ter to each family in the neighborhood, 
introducing the newcomers. With the 
friendly reception that automatically 
follows, it’s no time at all till a new 
family settles down and makes the 
house a home. 


Bottle Brigade. Wastepaper is 
often more trouble than it’s worth to 
youthful fund raisers, so Boy Seouts in 
Greensboro Bend, Vt., don’t bother with 
it. Instead they ask for empty pop bot- 
tles cluttering up householders’ storage 
spaces. Donors are glad to get the 
dusty “empties” out from underfoot, 
and the Scouts earn more from their 
sale than they’d ever get from old 
newspapers. 


Installment Greenery. You can 
get expert landscaping for your yard 
wthout bending the budget in Lake- 
wood, Calif., through the enterprise of 
a local nurseryman. He draws up com- 
plete landscaping plans for home own- 
ers without charge, even though many 
of them can afford only a single plant- 
ing at a time. Then, as the budget al- 
lows, they can fill out their plan by tele- 
phoning the nurseryman, who keeps a 
duplicate on file. The system saves trips 
and keeps satisfied customers coming 


back. 


Memory Motel. A motor court 
operator in Winchester, Va., caters to 
honeymooners with a clever gift that 
brings them back for vacations in years 
to follow. When newlyweds check in, 
he photographs them with a 60-second 
camera, then presents the photo for 
their wedding album. Each picture 
shows the motel’s name in the back- 
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ground. Later, when the couples leaf 
through their album in happy reminis- 
cence, repeat visits just come natu- 
rally. 


Shoppers’ Holiday. Mothers stay 
longer and buy more in Rutherford, 
N. J., where their children are tended 
without charge in “Lollipop House,” a 
nursery converted from a former resi- 
dence just off the business district. A 
trained nurse and two assistants care 


for the youngsters—their salaries paid 
by Rutherford merchants. It pays off 
handsomely. Some shoppers even desert 
their own communities, in favor of 
Rutherford just so their children can 
play at Lollipop House. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they help 
you? Town Journat will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which serv- 
ice clubs, merchants and com- 
‘munity developers can use. Ad- 
dress Town Journat, Dept. T, 
Washington 4, D.C. 

















OUR 
STOMACH ? 


Take the sparkling 
antacid that brings 


speedy relief 


Don't let the distress of upset stomach 
drag you down. At first sign of acid up- 
set, take 4 teaspoon of sparkling Sal 
Hepatica in a glass of water and get 
speedy relief these two ways: 
Sal’s antacid mineral combina- 
tion checks over-acidity in seconds 
... soothes stomach upset. 


2 Sal Hepatica also helps relieve the 
constipation which often accom- 
panies upset stomach. 

Only Sal Hepatica provides such prompt 
two-way relief for two of the main causes 
of upset stomach. Get the large economy 
size today. 


A PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


Take sparkling 


SAL HEPATICA 


and smile! 





patent 


DOGS NEED MEAT. And Friskies 
contains in convenient 

dehydrated form all of the food 
values found in the finest 

steaks, chops and roasts. Friskies is 
rich in meat meal, bone meal, liver 
protein and all of the important 
amino acids for perfect digestion. 
Friskies is a completely balanced diet. 


WHEN MIXED WITH WATER, five pounds of 
Friskies provides your dog with more 
than ten pounds of nourishing goodness. 
Complete nutrition at its best—that’s 
Friskies, made to the high standards of 
the Carnation Company. For economy, 
buy Friskies in 25 or 50-lb. sizes. 


Keep your dog 
frisky with Friskies! 


FRISKIES CUBES — actually 
Friskies Meal in compressed 
form—the same complete 
nutrition for a dry feeding. 


ALBERS MILLING Co., DIV. OF CARNATION COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 








“Toun Jounal 


How could I find out whether 
some old oil stock is of any value? 

A. Send your inquiry to the near- 
est brokerage house, preferably a large 
one. Good-sized banking houses have 
research facilities for checking on the 
worth of any company that has issued 
stock. Usually there is no fee for this. 


What makes the stars twinkle? 
Why do some differ in color? 


A. The stars themselves don’t 
twinkle; they seem to because of un- 
steadiness in the atmosphere—that is, 
irregularities in the density of the air. 
Some nights stars appear to twinkle 
less than others, because of greater 
stability of the air. 

The color of a star is due to its 
temperature. Red-appearing stars ‘are 
the coolest; yellow ones are hotter, - 
followed by white and blue-white. 


Where can I obtain directions 
on culture and propagation of 
African violets? 

A. The Information Office of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C., has a free information 
sheet. 


Why do packagers of frozen 
fruits and vegetables emphasize 
“do not refreeze?” Does refreez- 
ing harm the food? 


A. Packages of defrosted food can 
spoil more rapidly than fresh, and 
food may become unsafe to eat before 
being refrozen. Loss of flavor, color, 
quality and even nutritional value may 
result from refreezing. 


Who decides what commemo- 
rative coins shall be issued? 


A. Congress, on behalf of groups 
who want to commemorate a _ special 
event or to help pay for a monument or 
celebration. 

The Mint makes the coins and 
turns them over (at face value, plus 
manufacturing costs) to the sponsoring 
group, which sells them at a premium 
price to coin collectors. Commemora- 
tives are rarely found in circulation. 
Most recent is the Washington-Carver 
half dollar, authorized in 1951. 


If you have a question which you 
think many others would like to see an- 
swered, send it to Ask TJ Editor, Town 
Journa., Washington 4, D.C. 
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\, The silver spoon 


We learned by 


By Jean Bett MosLey 


EANIE, use the silver spoon,” Mama 
spoke severely across the room as 

I prepared to serve a cup of tea. 
It wasn’t anybody but old Mr. Scrog- 
gins who chopped our wood and who 
had stopped in for a minute to get 
warm, and I didn’t think I should waste 
our real silver spoon on him. 

After he had gone, Mama explained 
carefully how mixed up you can be- 
come when you try to decide who rates 
the silver spoon. 


“Look at yourself in the spoon,” 
she said. I held it up and looked in the 
bowl. Whichever way I turned it, I was 
upside down. 

“That’s the way you'll always be,” 
Mama said. “Upside down and going 
around in circles when you try to judge 
what degree of graciousness you think 
others rate. When you learn to be as 
gracious and as kind as possible to all, 
showing them all the beauty you can, 
not only in spoons and teacups, but in 
your real self, you'll look like this.” 

She turned the spoon over. There 
I was, right side up. “What makes it?” 
I exclaimed. 

Of course Mama knew about con- 
cave and convex, but why bother with 
that when she could say: 

“Well, when you go through ster- 
ling and come out on the other side, 
you just naturally take on some of its 


qualities and you’re bound to be all 
right.” 

I polished it carefully and put it 
back in the drawer. Delicate, fragile 
and softly lustrous, it looked alien in 
amongst the bone-handled knives and 
forks. It was the only silver spoon we 
had, and nobody knew how it got there. 
Mama said she had always had it just 
as Grandma had, and even Great-grand- 
mother. The mystery added to it, for it 
was not just a thing to stir tea with 
it was a symbol of quality and per- 
fection. 

We learned to walk by the silver 
spoon. Daddy would hold the shiny 
thing out in front of us and we would 
walk toward it. So early it was a goal! 
Later when we took medicine, we got 
to use the silver spoon. 


“Things are easier done when 
the tools are pretty and solid and pure,” 
Mama said. We thought then she meant, 
literally, the silver spoon, pretty dishes, 
rugs and curtains—the things we 
worked with as she taught us to keep 
house. I know now she meant other 
things, too—the intangible tools we use 
every day in living with each other. 

When one of us showed some extra- 
ordinary courage in tackling a problem 
or made some sacrifice for the benefit 
of all, we got to use the silver spoon. 
What satisfaction to see it gleaming by 
our plates. 

My sister had saved her pennies 
and bought red yarn for Grandma to 
knit her a pair of mittens, only to have 
one of Grandma’s needles break just as 
she was ready to begin. Grandma was 
going blind, but she could still knit. 
Many of her darkening hours were 
whiled away with her needles and yarn. 
My sister walked two miles to the store, 
exchanged her red yarn for new needles 
for Grandma. Red mittens? They came 
along later, but because my sister had 
sacrificed to make someone else happy, 
she got to use the silver spoon for a 
whole week. 


I didn’t inherit the silver spoon, 
but its lesson lingers on. When petty 
irritations pile up, personalities clash. 
mental anguish comes on, they last only 
from one dishwashing to another. | 
wash the spoons and I see myself upside 
down and laugh, because I know I have 
to go through these “sterling tests” be- 
fore I will be right side up again. End 
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This is a basement? 


ARD to believe—but it is! These pictures show you how the 
Edgar Abermans solved most of the “typical-basement” prob- 
lems when they fixed up a family room in their Lincolnwood, 

By Katuryn LARSON Ill., home. Most striking is Edgar’s Egyptian mural; it makes you 
forget you’re below ground, because you have design where win- 
dows would be. You can use wallpaper, but if you want to try your 
artistry, here’s how: 

Paint wallboard with a light-color, flat oil paint. Track down 
Egyptian designs in library books and trace them on wallboard 
with charcoal. Rub off charcoal so only a faint outline remains. 
Mix artist’s oil paints with fiberseal (it acts as a binder and dryer) ; 
then paint in the designs. Easy as that! 


f) CARD fy : 
TABLE PLAN shows how this 
basement is furnished 
‘for family fun. The 
short wall behind the 
game table makes a 
hall that goes from 
stairway to laundry 
room at left. Built-in 
TV has its back in 
laundry, where it can 
be serviced. Door at 
left of TV opens to 
snack bar, lavatory. 


-_ 
~~ PLASTIC WALL 


BASEMENT was typical of many in a five-year-old house. LIGHT-WEIGHT BRASS CHAINS strung from ceiling to low divider 
Before Edgar started his evenings-and-week-ends remodeling _ wall dress up the old open stairway, make an attractive entrance to base- 
project it was a catchall; plenty of space but most of it wasted. ment room. Both stair treads and floor are cork-patterned asphalt tile. 





FAMILY ROOM gets light and color from wall mural and furnishings. Music is 
piped in through ceiling loud speaker from hi-fi set upstairs; the Abermans love 
music and have made it a happy part of life for Laura, 3, Jimmy, 6, and David, 9. 


| SNACK TABLE follows the “L” of tweed-covered sofas. Edgar made it fom MOCK WINDOW of corrugated plastic lessens the 
| plywood edged with 1x3-inch pine board. He cemented bright-colored tiles to ‘underground look.” It admits light from laundry on 
the top in a mosaic pattern, filled spaces between with grout. Legs are brass. other side, and is lighted with fluorescent tube. End 





Tender beef... 
DOW? SYAVY « uecien 


By Newt NicHots anp ANN SATTER 
ATCH your husband’s dinnertime enthusiasm pick up! 
Many of the less-expensive beef favorites that men and 


the whole family like so much are in season—pot roasts ae 
with lots of rich, velvety gravy; fork-tender Swiss steaks; small UU S DA 
chunks of browned beef in savory stews and flank steaks plump T 
with tasty bread dressing. STNDRD 
For these wonderful, thrifty dishes—and plenty of good ten ty 


gravy, too—you can use the leaner beef. It’s the kind in big sup- 
ply now, after cattle have spent the summer on grass. a good buy 
For success with this rather lean beef you just need to ° 
cook it slowly with moist heat. Steam is the magic that tenderizes. this month 
But we're putting the cart before the horse. You have 
Continued 


POT ROAST—ARM BLADE BRAISED POT ROAST 


BOTTOM ROUND SWISS STEAK 





ROLLED POT RO AST PHOTOS: MEL RICHMAN 


~<a 


ROLLED STUFFED FLANK 


BROWN STEW SHOULDER OR CHUCK 





So easy! 50% more jelly..and fresher flavor 


because you boil only 1 minute with SURE-JELL or CERTO! 


Recipe: perfect homemade grape 
jelly. Crush 34 /bs, ripe Con- 
cord grapes, Cover, simmer 10 
min, with 14% cups water, Place 
in jelly bag; squeeze out juice, 
Mix 5 cups juice with J box Sure- 
Jell in big saucepan. (Or use liq- 
uid Certo—recipe on bottle.) 


Bring to boil over high heat, stir- 
ring constantly, At once, stir in 7 
cups sugar, bring to boil again, 
Boil hard / min., stirring con- 
stantly. This short boiling time 
gives you fresher flavor! And less 
juice boils away, so you get up to 
50% higher yield! 


Remove from heat, skim off foam 
and pour into glasses, Paraffin at 
once, Yield: 12 medium glasses 
at the cost of mere pennies a 
glass! And you’re sure of perfect 
results with all kinds of fruits 
when you use powdered Sure- 
Jell or liquid Certo! 


Sure-Jell and Certoare brands 
of pectin... the fruit substance 
that causes jelling. The amount 
of pectin in fruits varies—so Sure- 
Jell or Certo takes the guesswork 
out of jam and jelly making. 
Recipes with package and bottle. 
Products of General Foods. 





Tender beef. .. brown gravy 


to select the meat you want before you 
cook it. Here are three pointers on buy- 
ing beef: 

Look for the round purple stamp 
put on by Federal inspectors. It tells 
you the animals were healthy. 

Watch for a_ long ribbon-like 
stamp with the grade name enclosed in 
a shield. It’s the rating put on the 
carcass by a Government grader. Qual- 
ity is indicated in this order: Prime, 
Choice, Good, Standard, Commercial 
or Utility. 

About 45% of our beef supply is 
Government graded; some packers and 
stores have their own “house” names 
for different grades. 

Note the appearance of the beef. 
tender, intermediate grades— 
Good, Standard and Commercial (in 


Less 


(Continued from page 46) 


good supply now)—have a fairly thin 
coating of fat on the outside and fewer 
streaks of fat, or marbling, in the lean 
than the top grades. 


Cooking less tender beef 


To braise: It’s the connective tis- 
sue that makes meat tough. To tenderize 
steak, pound it with the edge of a 
heavy plate or a meat hammer to break 
down the tissues. You'll find flouring 
meat helps it to brown; and _ with 
steaks, the coating of flour helps keep 
in the juices. Brown beef-on all sides 
in a little fat; then season. Set on low 
rack or trivet. 

Next, add water or some other 
liquid such as tomato juice, beef broth 
or bouillon, diluted vinegar or barbe- 


How to learn more about beef 


If the women in your town want 


\ 


GEORGE MILLER, BLACK STAR 


to know more about how to select and 
cook beef, why don’t you—or your club 
—get in touch with your county or state 
Extension Service? In Wisconsin the 
Extension Service put on one-day meat 
schools—Meat and Poultry for Your 
Table—in 25 towns. The Chamber of 
Commerce in each town promoted the 
project, provided a hall to meet in, 
and the meat to display and cook. 
Pictured above is Fred Giesler of 
the Animal Husbandry Department. 
University of Wisconsin, showing three 
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homemakers in West Bend. Wis., how 
to roll a pot roast of beef. He told how 
to judge meat quality. and the home 
agent showed how to cook the less 
tender cuts. 

Home economists for the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, also teach how 
to select and cook meat. And if you are 
in a community where there’s a Cow- 
belle organization, these women will 
give you wonderful ideas about platter 
treats to make from the beef cattle 
their husbands produce. 


cue sauce. These give variety in flavor. 
Be sure to keep from 1% to 1 inch of 
liquid around the meat throughout 
the cooking. Meat may scorch with less 
liquid; lose flavor with more. 

Cover the utensil tightly to keep 
in the steam; and cook at low tempera- 
ture—below the boiling point—until 
tender. 


To cook in liquid, as for stews: 
Brown meat on all sides in a little fat. 
Season, cover with liquid, cover kettle, 
and cook below boiling point until ten- 
der. (Warning: If you boil beef the con- 
nective tissue dissolves and the meat 
falls apart and becomes stringy.) Add 
the vegetables just long enough before 
serving time so they'll get tender. 

Here are beef recipes we prize: 


BRAISED POT ROAST 


3-4 Ibs. beef roast cut 2 inches 
thick (blade or arm pot 
roast) 

2 thisp. flour 

2 tsp. salt 

'4 tsp. pepper 

2 thisp. fat or salad oil 

1 medium onion, sliced 

3 peppercorns (whole black 
peppers) 

1 small bay leaf 

l ec. water 

* Combine the flour, salt and pepper. 
Rub all you can into surface of roast. 
* Heat fat in electric skillet or in a 
Dutch oven over surface heat. Brown 
meat well on both sides. Add onion. 
pepper and bay leaf, after 
roast. 

* Slip a low rack under the meat. Add 
the water. Cover; cook slowly for 2 
hours. Add water as needed. Keep 
to 1 inch of water in bottom of pan. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Swiss STEAK 


2 Ibs. bottom round, chuck or 
rump steak cut 1-12 
inches thick 

1'% tsp. salt 

14 ¢. flour 

14 ¢. fat or salad oil 

1 large onion, sliced 

1 (8 oz.) can tomato sauce 

1 (4 oz.) can button mush- 
rooms 

¢ Season the steak with salt. Sprinkle 
cutting board with part of flour. Rub 
meat with remaining flour. Pound flour 
into meat with meat mallet or edge of 
heavy saucer. Repeat, turning meat on 
board until all of flour is taken up. 
«Cut meat in two pieces or cut into 
serving size pieces. 

* Heat fat in skillet. Add meat. Brown 
well on both sides. Add onion 
whiie meat is browning. 

* Pour tomato 


rings 
sauce and ¥% can of 
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Happy man breaks 
laxative drug habit 


If constipation due to lack of bulk 
troubles you, read how All-Bran 
helped Mr. C. E. Groff, of Spring- 
field, O. “For 25 years I tried every 
new drug laxative. Today I’m a happy 
man and really regular, thanks to 
Kellogg’s All-Bran.”’ Unlike laxative 
drugs (that contain no bulk) All-Bran 
supplies the natural laxative bulk you 
need daily for regularity. Kellogg’s— 
the original, ready-to-eat bran cereal 
has helped millions regain regularity. 
Try All-Bran for 10 days. Must 
satisfy in every way or return empty 
carton and get twice what you paid. 


Best liked by millions 


Kellvggis Wi-BRAN 


Hinge screws loose? 


Reset them with New 
Plastic Wood. Makes a 
permanent fix that 
won't crack, chip or 
peel. New Improved 
Plastic Wood has a 
finer grain — minimum 
shrinkage! Takes stain, 
lacquer and varnish 
with excellent results. 


NEW “wooo: 


Subscription to 
“Better Hearing" 


“Better Hearing”— 

new illustrated 

magazine about 

hearing problems. 

Timely articles by 

foremost medical 

authorities on psy- 

chological prob- 

lems of the hard-of-hearing, new 
scientific advances in hearing cor- 
rection, helpful hints for hearing 
aid users. First issue already totals 
907,621 copies. If you are hard-of- 
hearing, or fear you are losing your 
hearing, write today for FREE One- 
Year Subscription: Editor, “BETTER 
HEARING” Magazine, 530 W. 35th St., 
Dept. 13W, New York 1, N. Y. 
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water and the can of mushrooms over 
the meat. Cover; cook slowly 2 to 24% 
hours, or bake in a moderate (350°) 
oven same time. Cook until fork tender. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Test your beef-cooking 
skill 


. Will a pot roast cook safely 
while you are at church? 

. What will happen if you 
rush,a stew by boiling it? 

. Which takes longer to cook, 
a pot roast with bones, or a 
boned, rolled one? 

. Why must you cover the 
pot roast while cooking it? 

. When do you add vegeta- 
bles to pot roast? 


(Answers below) 


ROLLED Pot ROAST 


4-5 lbs. rolled chuck or rolled 
rump beef roast 

1 clove garlic 

2 tsp. salt 

3 thlisp. flour 

2 thisp. fat or salad oil 

1 ec. water 

6 medium potatoes 

6-8 carrots, pared 

6 medium onions 
* Rub roast: with cut surface of garlic. 
Sprinkle roast with salt. Rub with flour. 
* Heat fat in Dutch oven type kettle. 
Brown the roast on all sides. Takes 15 
to 20 minutes for good browning. 
*Slip a low rack under meat to keep 
it out of liquid. Prevents burning dur- 
ing long cooking. 
* Add about 1 c. water, keep % to 1 
inch of water in kettle at all times. 
* Cover tightly. Let water simmer, not 
boil, for a tender juicy roast. 
* Cook 50 to 60 minutes per lb. over 
low surface heat. Or bake in a moder- 
ate (350°) oven same length of time. 
¢ Add vegetables an hour before roast 
is done. Cook until meat and vegetables 
are tender. Makes 10 to 12 servings. 


To make gravy: Remove meat to hot 
platter. Add 2 to 3 c. water depending 
on size of roast. Mix 3 to 6 tblsp. flour 
with cold water to a thin, smooth con- 
sistency. Stir slowly into hot broth. 
Boil 5 min. Season as needed. 


ROLLED STUFFED FLANK 


1 flank steak (11/2 to 2 Ibs.) 

1 tsp. salt 

lf tsp. pepper 

1 thlsp. prepared mustard 
12 e. bread cubes (day old) 
1 tsp. poultry seasoning 

1 medium onion, chopped 


12 ce. chopped celery 
1% ec. melted shortening or 
salad oil 

2 thisp. flour 

1 c. water or beef broth 
* Have your meat man score your flank 
steak or do so yourself by criss-cross- 
ing shallow diamond-shaped cuts on 
both surfaces of meat (this cuts fibers 
and makes the steak more tender). 
¢ Sprinkle both sides with salt and 
pepper. Spread top with mustard. 
* Combine bread cubes, poultry season- 
ing, onion and celery. Add the melted 
shortening or salad oil. Toss lightly. 
¢Spoon dressing evenly over top of 
steak. Roll up, starting at narrow end. 
Fasten with skewers; lace with string 
if necessary. Sprinkle with flour. 
¢ Brown well on all sides in a little fat 
in a Dutch oven over medium heat. 
¢ Add water. Cover tightly. Cook over 
low heat for 14% hours or until tender. 
Or cover and bake in a moderate 
(350°) oven for 2 hours. Remove meat 
and make gravy. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


BROWN STEW 


3 thisp. fat 

1 clove garlic, cut in half 

2 lbs. beef chuck, cut in 11 

inch cubes 

2 tsp. salt 

1% tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

1 small bay leaf 

4 c. hot water 

3 medium potatoes, cut in 

halves 

4 carrots, cut in thirds 

1 ec. l-inch celery lengths 

1 ec. cooked lima beans 

1 c. cooked peas 
* Heat fat in Dutch oven or big stew 
pan or fryer. Add garlic and meat. 
Thoroughly brown meat on all sides. 
The flavor of the gravy depends on good 
browning. 
*Add_ salt, pepper, Worcestershire 
sauce, lemon juice, bay leaf and 2 c. 
of water. Cover; simmer for 2 hours. 
Stir occasionally. 
¢ Remove bay leaf. Add 2 c. hot water, 
potatoes, carrots and celery. Cook 30 
minutes or until vegetables are done. 
Add cooked lima beans and peas. 
¢ To thicken, add smooth paste of 4 c. 
flour and 1% c. water. Makes 8 servings. 


Answers to quiz 
1. Yes. Add a bit more liquid; 
lower heat. 2. It gets stringy, 
falls apart. 3. Boned, rolled 
roast. 4. To retain steam for 
tenderizing. 5. About an hour 
before meat is done. End 
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When tea stales, its “spirit” droops 
and dies. You get flat, weak flavor 


FLAT 


The bright “spirit” of “Tender Leaf’s” young 


RRL leaves comes alive, sparkling to your glass 
The Spirit of "Tender Leaf! is 6gc/alwe, / 


Sealed up tight in 
aluminum foil till it 
reaches your glass! 


" 
Taste tHe Live Leaf 


FLAVOR DIFFERENCE! 


The “Spirit” of Tender Leaf, 
that aromatic essence of the 
top young leaves of the tea 
bush, is kept fully “alive” for 
your glass! Tight sealed in foil 
so air and moisture can’t dull 
its “Live-Leaf” brightness. 


Only Tender Leaf Brand, 


Ordinary wrapped — 
Teas absorb moisture and 
soon “go limp,” literally 
“die.” That’s why you so 
often get a flat glass of 
iced tea with little flavor 


Foil wrapped—Tender 
Leaf keeps all its young- 
leaf flavor and tantaliz- 
ing aroma. The “spirit” 
of Tender Leaf comes to 
you “alive” and sparkling 


of all leading teas, brings you 
rare “Live-Leaf” flavor so fully 
protected. Try Tender Leaf 
tomorrow. Enjoy your most 
exhilarating tea experience! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
STANDARD BRANDS 





How to save time 
on stove cleaning 


Never were stoves so easy to clean — but when foods 


spatter or spill and burn on— you need S.0.S* 


Save time cleaning the griddle. 
Clean it easily, at stove or sink, with 
S.0.S. Rub briskly—the S.0.S, combi- 
nation of sturdy fibers and soap cleans 
off greasy crust left by fried eggs, ham- 
burgers, hotcakes. Your griddle gleams! 


30S 


magic Scouring Pads 


cleans and shines af ‘ 


©1955 The S. O. S. Co., Chicago 38, Ill, « S 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 

new healing substance with the astonishing 


ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve | 
| shorthand, 
| chines. 
| learn. Fast 
| better position, sound future. 


pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place, 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute, 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee, *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Oft. 


Save time ‘cleaning reflector pans 
and keep them shiny this easy way. Just 
flick up heat coil, lift out pan. Use 
S.0.S. to clean off spatters, to polish 
at the same time. S.0.S. cleans drip 
trays on gas stoves this same easy way. 


. O. S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


SHORTHAND 
IN © WEEKS 


Write 120 words per minute — 
Age no obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SPEEDWRITING 
No symbols; no ma- 
Uses ABC's. Easiest to 


preparation for a BY MISS MARY 


VIRGINIA BALLETT! 
Used in leading offices and Civil NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Service. 120 words per minute— 
50% FASTER than Civil Serv- 
ice. Over 350,000 taught at home 
or through classroom instruction. 
Typing available 33rd 


“I learned shorthand in 
6 weeks with SPEED- 
WRITING shorthaad 
and stepped into this po- 
sition of my dreams. 


Year. 
Schools in over 400 cities. DID YOU SEE 
Write for FREE . READER'S DIGEST 
| rue SCHOOL OF ARTICLE ON 


- 


eedwriling 








Quickies 


for easier homemaking 


Mark Jeans—With several youngsters 
in a family, it’s hard to know whose 
jeans are whose. To tell them apart, 
write each owner’s name on an inside 
pocket with a black crayon and press 
with a warm iron. The markings with- 
stand many washings.—Mrs. Ernest 
Miller, Michigan 


Non-skid Crib—Baby won’t shake his 
crib around the room if you place a 
rubber coaster under each crib leg.— 
Mary Alice Truxes, Georgia 


Hidden Can Opener—Keep your 
wall-type can opener out of sight, yet 
ready for use, by mounting it on the in- 
side of the door to the cupboard where 
you keep your canned goods. Mount it 
near the door hinges where it has good 
support, but won’t interfere with the 
door closing—Mrs. Gene _ Litavee, 
W ashington 


Salt Shaker Corks—Glue bone cur- 
tain rings around large ends of corks 


used in salt and pepper shakers. The 
rings, which come in several sizes to fit 
almost any cork, will keep cork from 
slipping inside the shaker.—Therese 


M. Quimby, Illinois 


Carrot Sticks—Soak thin-cut carrot 
sticks in left-over pickle juice. They 
should soak at least two days before 
using.—Mrs. Joe G. Lutgen, California 


Safe Riding—A small inflated wading 
pool placed in the back of a station 
wagon makes a safe riding place for 
children. The soft sides protect them 
from falls and bumps.—Mrs. A. R. 
Kirk, Arkansas 


Net Ruffles—When cutting strips of 
nylon net for ruffles, mark the desired 


width on a large piece of white paper 
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with crayon. Pin the net to paper and 
cut along the lines, which show through 
several layers of net. Avoids repeated 
pinning and moving of tissue pattern.— 
Mrs. Charles V. Hatchette, Louisiana 


Name Saver—After writing names in 
school books, paint over the names with 
clear nail polish. They cannot be erased 
or become blurred.—Velma Boniface, 
Michigan 


Paper Bag Storage—Fasten a sturdy 
cardboard box—soap powder box is 
good—to a closet door to hold paper 
bags. Remove top and cut down front 
of box so you can reach bags easily.— 
Johanna Wendt, New York 


Toy Boxes—Transparent plastic sand- 
wich boxes are good containers for toys 
that have many small parts. The boxes 
stack easily and you can see at a glance 
the contents.—Mrs. Michael Fey, New 
York 


Party Touch—Place birthday candles 
in the center of orange slices and float 
them, lighted, on top of the punch at 


an evening party—Mary Rawlinson, 
Colorado 


Sheath Tools—Tools that use a razor 
as the cutting edge are dangerous if left 
lying around. A large paper clamp 


makes a good protective sheath to go 
over the razor edge.—Frank A. Javor, 
New Jersey 


Mar-less Walls—To keep Hollywood 
beds and similar pieces of furniture 
away from the wall, screw door stops 
into the legs where they come in con- 
tact with the baseboard? Then furniture 
or bed clothes won’t rub against wall 
and mark it.—Mrs. J. E. MacPherson, 
Virginia 


WE WILL PAY $5 ON PUBLICATION FOR each 
household hint we print. Quickies must be 
original and not previously published. Ad- 
dress: Quickies, Town Journat, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. We are sorry that we cannot 
return any material sent to this department. 
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handle 
farm 
machinery 


FILTERS make engines 


run smoother, longer 


o1L 
FILTERS 


GEWERAL 
moToRs 


Watch 
BIG TOWN on NBC-TV 


AC SPARK PLUG BE THE 


Cars, trucks, tractors, lighting plants, saws — 
farm life nowadays is practically governed by 
engines! It’s quite important to keep them in 
top shape. First, they do work, so you need 
them. Second, they cost money, so you want 
to save them. Third, the better they work and 
the more they work, the more money they 
make, so you want highest efficiency. 


The most important step is lubrication. See that 
they always have the right amount of the right 
oil, and then keep that oil clean with AC Oil 
Filters. These filters remove dust, dirt, grit, 
carbon, tiny metal particles, and prevent harm- 
ful recirculation of such foreign matter. Efficient 
AC filtration of oil is a must. And remember — 
change to a fresh AC Oil Filter at the engine 
manufacturer's recommended mileage or engine- 
hour service period. Always insist on AC. 


Wherever you farm there’s an AC dealer near. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





‘Topeka, Kansas mother teaches son to cook 


Mother and Son Are Both Prize-Winning Cooks 


The rest of the family form an un- 
official fan club as Mrs. Carl Gerdes 
and Wayne display the ribbons 
they’ ve won in cooking contests. They 
both took their latest awards last 
year at the Kansas Free Fair. Mrs. 
Gerdes won two ribbons while Wayne 
walked away with one. 


Naturally Mrs. Gerdes taught 
Wayne how to cook and advised him 
to use Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It’s fast and easy,” says 
Wayne. ‘‘And it keeps for months right 
on my shelf, ag adds Mrs. Gerdes. 


Most good cooks say Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast is the best ever. 
This dry yeast is so convenient . . 

and it’s fast rising, easy to use. When 
you bake at home use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast for your yeast- 
raised specialties and for the new 
“‘Yeast-Riz’”’ main dishes. There’s a 
recipe on every ““Thrifty Three” strip. 


Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 





EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 


also Calluses. Quick, 
easy,and economical. 
Just rub on. Invisible. 
Jars, 35¢ and 60¢. At 
drug stores. 


REMOVED BY 


Your money refunded 
if not satisfied. The Moss 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





We'll Send a Box of CHRISTMAS CARDS 


war mone Mes KW BRR AA 


Rush name, address today for sensa- 
tional, new fast- selling “ Featu 

Asst. ny friends, 

_ everyone and make eas: = 

¢ facts about 76 money-makers 

ch as eery Christmas Hi- Lites 
mga, che Angels, Religious Ass 

rim - Slims Christmas / Ass't., Git 

.—plus many Everyday Greeting 

. for Birthdays and other occasions. 

ren’s Books, Stationery, Imported Nap- 

kins, Gifts. many others. Just aa oan 
ust name, address. 

SEND NO MONEY! new ‘Feature’ Christmas 

roval with complete money- 

— low-pr' Per- 


rds. 
INC.. Dept. 
11 East 26th Street, NEW 26th Street, EW YORK 10, x. Y. 





luxury BROADLOOM 


SAVE uP TO!/2 FACTORY-TO-vou! 


Beautiful Carpet Book 
in Colors—Write Today! 


AIL this coupon or a postcard for fascinat- 
ing, new, money-saving Olson Book. 


FRE 


Otson]} 
Kg Magic if 


. 44 pages of Rugs, Carpeting, Model Rooms i in 
Your Choice... § ack ; 


actual colors. 


a 
Tells how to get lovely, deep- a 


of 44 Solid colors, Tweed J textured, Reversible Broadloom at a big sav- 
and Embossed effects, oda | ing by sending your Old Rugs, Clothing to 


and Floral designs, colorful 
Early American and 
Oriental patterns. f Your 


ANY WIDTH up to 18 ft. J 
seamless, any length—-sizes r 
you can't get elsewhere. 

9 x 12 ft. weighs 46 Ibs., J 
not 32. en 


MONTH LY PAYMENTS 5 


Address... 


the Olson Factory at our expense. 


For Your Friends 
Just write each name 
and address in margin 
or on postcard and we 
will mail Money-Sav- 
ing Rug Book, FREE. 


Monsraat Eatecnos! OLSON RUG CO. dope: Ksz;cmcacos | 


(or) 15 W. 34th St., 


NEW YORK 1 (or) 209 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 8 





Better sight for kids 
(Continued from page 31) 


from kindly, greying Dr. J. C. Rust, the 
man who pioneered Kansas’ eye-sight 
saving program back in 1940. 

“Pretty shocking,” he told me. 
“More than 300 of the 1,200 showed 
eye defects never previously diagnosed. 
Another 60 showed serious enough trou- 
bles for special exams. Yet parents 
thought these children had good vision.” 

The big Kansas test revealed a mul- 
tiplicity of eye troubles. Here are the 
six most common—-the same, warns Dr. 
Rust, that might affect your child: 

Myopia (nearsightedness) — It 
blurs anything beyond arm’s length, 
often makes a child a “bookworm” and 
a timid introvert afraid to explore the 
hazy world “outside.” 

Hyperopia (farsightedness) — It 
throws reading and writing out of focus. 

Astigmatism—The view is focused 
in spots, blurred in others. 

Lack of depth perception—Every- 
thing looks like a flat poster—handi- 
caps a child in sport and studies. 

One-eyed seeing (amblyopia)— 
The brain and eye don’t work together 
—one eye can't “keep up” with the 
other. Result: Cross-eyes, squint and 
permanent loss of vision in one eye. 

Glaucoma—It cuts off corner-of- 
the-eye vision, and if not diagnosed and 
treated early, may cause blindness. 


“Six main troubles and many 
more,” Dr. Rust emphasized, “and we 
discovered them for only 30¢ per child.” 
Optometrists, as we said, gave their 
time free, the Chamber of Commerce 
and Lions club pitched in with funds, 
and the school had to pay only part of 
the $360 total cost. After that it was up 
to the parents to buy proper glasses. 

At Yates Center, Chanute and 
many other Kansas communities the 
mass eye-test is making new kids out of 
countless handicapped youngsters. 

Take 9-year-old Betty Jones of 
Chanute. Betty was so shy she wouldn’t 
practice on the piano with anyone 
around. The vision check showed Betty 
was nearsighted, and new glasses soon 
snapped her out of her timidity. Now 
she’s a drummer in the school band! 

Another Chanuter, Bob Spelvin, 
had trouble playing ball—seemed blind 
on one side. He did poorly in school. 
Then the survey spotted Bob as an 
amblyope—he used only one eye. 

Bob started taking treatments us- 
ing his eyes together. Last year, his 
vision restored, he was star quarterback 
on the football team, and ranked in the 
top 10% of his class. If his amblyopia 
had gone undetected, he might have lost 
the sight of one eye. 

The Kansas program pays off in 
dividends like that—so far, for more 
than 400,000 school children. Dr. G. M. 
Martin, child health director of the 
State Board of Health, told Town Jour- 
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NAL: “This eye test is hastening the 
day when every Kansas child can have 
better sight.” 


What about the children of 
your community ? 

If you’re living in an area where 
specialists are running vision checks 
similar to the Kansas plans—and a few 
areas are, notably California—you can 
ask your school authorities to get busy 
in your town. When Kansas schools 
want a survey they contact the Kansas 
Optometric Association. If you’d like a 
similar service for your town, ask your 
local eye specialist about running one. 

Or, if that isn’t practical, you can 
do as Catholic parents did in David 
City, Neb. (pop. 2.321). They chipped 
in $185 to buy a brand-new vision- 
screening device that any aduit can op- 
erate. Called the Massachusetts Vision 
Test, it’s been sold by the American 
Optical Company since last November. 

David City parents pledged $185 
within 30 minutes after seeing the vi- 
sion test demonstrated. Though chil- 
dren in parochial school had received a 
Snellen check only a few months before, 
the Massachusetts test spotted more 
than a dozen additional cases of eye 
trouble in the first three grades alone! 

One was second-grader Sally Smith 
with a high IQ. Nevertheless, she had 
begun to slip in her classes. The vision 
test showed she was extremely near- 
sighted. Less than a month after she 
was fitted with glasses, however, Sally 
was near the top of her class again. 

You want your child to do his best, 
too. Then you’d be smart to ask the 
schools or some civic group to look into 
the new Massachusetts Vision Test, or 
possibly one of the other more expen- 
sive, and more complicated,  sight- 
screening devices now on the market. 
Failing a Kansas plan, purchase a 
Vision Test for use by all the schools 
in the county. 

Meantime, you can run your own 
screening test just by watching your 
child’s behavior. Watch for the danger 
signs, such as chronic headaches, sitting 
too close to the TV, covering one eye 
while reading, avoiding close-up seeing 
and awkwardness in games. Those are 
your warnings to get expert help—and 


soon. End 


Before school 
starts... 


Find out how all children in 
your town can get complete visual 
examinations (see above). You 
can learn more about the new 
sight-screening devices by writing 
distributors of this equipment. 
For a list of the companies, send 
a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to Town Journa., Dept. V, 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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I still can’t 
believe it! 


(Based on Company File #8AP41755) 


¢ 


I hadn’t been going fast. 


When the light changed, I 
could have stopped easily — if 
something hadn’t suddenly 
snapped in my brakes. They 
wouldn't hold! 

Cars had already started 
across the intersection. And I 
hit one of them broadside. 

The police arrested me. Crim- 
inal negligence. Failure to 
observe a traffic signal. Operat- 
ing a defective vehicle. 

I was held in $10,000 bail. 
And actually locked up. But the 
police first let me call my 
Hartford Agent. 

It was Sunday. But that didn’t 
stop him from going right to 
work. He notified the nearest 


Hartford Claim Office. Arranged 


to meet the claim man at the 
station house. Then he got my 
wife and drove her over to see 
me—a 4(0-mile trip. 

I still find it hard to believe 
the whole thing happened. And 
if it hadn’t been for those 
Hartford men, I’d have spent the 
night in jail. Maybe longer. But 
they helped me get a bail bond. 
I was released at 10:30 p.m. 

Later a Hartford checkup 
proved that my brake failure 
was something I couldn’t have 
prevented. The criminal charges 
against me were dismissed. 

My Hartford Auto Property 
Damage Insurance paid for the 
damages to the car I'd hit. 
Under my Hartford Collision 
Insurance, I received $401.30 
for repairs to my own car. 


This same sort of service comes with every Hartford 
Automobile Policy. People of the same responsible and 
dependable type are available for you to call upon when you 


need help. 


Why don’t you see your Hartford Agent today? Or have 
your insurance broker tell you about the advantages of 


being insured with the Hartford. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15. Connec*icut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company ... New York 38, New ork 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Europe for $230! 


know it, I took a bus tour primarily for 
Europeans. You get clean, comfortable 
accommodations and good meals. And 
tour costs can run as low as $8 or $9 
a day—which leaves more money for 
extra sightseeing or souvenirs. 

Just as a charter plane is “your 
own” for the flight with your group, so 
a group-chartered bus can stop longer 
at places that interest most of you, per- 
haps skip some standard sights that 
don’t. You can decide for yourselves 
where to break the trip for lunch, where 
to stop over for just a few more photo- 
graphs. You set your own schedule. 

Both by plane and bus, the magic 
word “charter” opens doors to extra- 
value trips at lower cost. This way, 
three TWA planeloads of General Elec- 
tric women factory workers toured Eur- 
ope on one year’s savings from average 
wages of $57 a week. Charter flights 
have been organized for such varied 
groups as the Watchtower Bible So- 
ciety, Pennsylvania YMCA, Boy Scouts 
of America, Order of Scottish Clans, 
Board of World Peace of the Metho- 
dist Churches of the United States. 


If you are interested, first check 
over the organizations to which you 
belong. Which would be likely to yield 
at least 68 prospects for such a trip? 


(Continued from page 29) 


Then, once you have a few inter- 
ested, write the Director, Bureau of Air 
Operations, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ask if a group 
of your type is eligible for charter. 
(Unless your club or association has 
been set up primarily for the purpose 
of the trip, you’re probably safe.) 

Next, go to Pan American World 
Airways and Trans World Airlines, the 
two scheduled American trans-Atlantic 
passenger carriers. They have “right 
of first refusal.” Chances are they’ll be 
busy with their normal operations—spe- 
cially if your proposed trip is in the 
busy season, June through August. 

So check with any foreign airline 
or Flying Tiger, Transocean, or Sea- 
board & Western—charter operators 
with considerable experience in passen- 
ger flights overseas. 


The airline will handle all de- 
tails of clearing the charter with the 
Board. It may even be able to recom- 
mend agents to organize bus tours for 
your group at destination. Some agents, 
incidentally, will help you set up a 
weekly-deposit vacation-fund arrange- 
ment whereby members of your group 
can save systematically for the trip or 
your local bank might cooperate. 

In any event, allow plenty of time 


for all arrangements. A ready-formed 
group should start active planning at 
least six months ahead of the tentative 
departure date. 

American tourists are no longer 
a wealthy elite. Housewives and clerk- 
secretaries were the most numerous 
applicants for passports for foreign 
travel this past year. Tomorrow—at 
new low charter rates—you could be 
showing a European customs and im- 
migration officer that little green book 
stamped, “United States of America!” 


* & 


For foreign charter flights, write 
to any foreign or U. S. scheduled air- 
line, notably Pan American World Air- 
ways, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, and 
Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Also to such charter operators as 
the Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif.; Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, 80 Broad St., New 
York 4; Transocean Airlines, Munici- 
pal Airport, Oakland 14, Calif. 

For: domestic charter flights, write 
scheduled domestic lines and Air Coach 
Transport Association, Independent 


Military Air Transport Association or 
Air Transport Association, all in Wash- 


End 


PERFECT SEALING GUARANTEED 


ington, D.C. 


with new BALL DOME LIDS 


~.. or DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Millions of home canners depend on the Ball DOME Lid. 
With its cream-white enamel lining, firm red rubber seal, 
and ease of testing, it always gives finest results. 
If you haven’t used Ball Dome Lids lately, try a box 
next time you home-can. They’re guaranteed! 


Home-made relish add 


IT’S RELISH TIME! 
ites ail year. And S$ Zest to 


jo 
Tapered shape, 25 ara 9unaew Ball "Ral Sse 
Specialties. Here’s a Suggested reer size for reli ; 
SED PEPPER RELISH 
re 

2 tbsp. sat  -°t Peppers 
Wash, drai 

ribs; chop fi 

Stand 3 to 


shes, 


HERE’S OUR GUARANTEE: 


If a Ball Dome Lid fails to seal, return it 
to Ball Brothers Company, Home Service 
Dept., Box 729, Muncie, Ind.; tell us price 
paid for 1 doz. lids. You'll receive double 
that price for every package from which one 
or more lids failed, up to maximum refund per 
package of 39¢ for Regular or No. 63 Dome 
Lids, 59¢ for Wide-Mouth. If lids came with 
Ball Jars or Caps (Lids and Bands) you'll 
get maximum refund. Guarantee terms ef- 
fective to June 1, 1957. 


6 c. sugar 


4c. vinegar Tn 


© 1956 ware Brornens company 


HOME-CANNING HIT OF THE YEAR= NEW BALL “HALF-PINT” JAR! 
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Don’t go through another winter with 


COLD FLOORS 


d\ 


WARM FLOOR HEAT 
“TRAVELS” TO EVERY ROOM 


without costly pipes or registers to install ! 


What a wonderful, wonderful way to live! Never 
again will you be forced to “‘live’’ in 1 or 2 rooms 
all winter! No cold feet from cold floors! 


Instead, you'll enjoy warm floors . . . warm, even 
heat throughout your home, because Siegler Home 
Heaters actually ‘‘travel’’ heat over the floors to 
every room! 

See a Siegler today! In every way it’s the finest 
oil or gas home heater you can buy. You get dozens 
of exclusive features—Patented Heat Tubes, cast 
iron construction, beautiful porcelain finish, to name 
a few. You get up to twice the heat! Save up to 
half the fuel—with the miracle of ‘““Traveling Floor 
Heat.’ Perfect heating with oil or gas (natural, 
manufactured, or LP). 


MODERNIZE YOUR HOME HEATING 


COOL CEILINGS 


Siegler’s Patented Heat 
Tubes and built-in Blower 
System “travel” ALL your 
heat over the floor to 


+ 


Ordinary heaters let heat 
rise... waste it on ceil- 
ings, up chimney. You pay 
for heat you never get to 
use! 4 


COLD FLOORS 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


The modern way 
to heat your home 


PATENTED 


OIL and GAS HOME HEATERS 


AUTOMATIC 


DISCOVER THE MIRACLE OF 


TRAVELING FLOOR HEAT 


Built-in Siegier Wall Heater 
“travels” warm floor heat 
wall-to-wall! BONUS HEAT 
MAKER provides up to 50% 
more usable heat. 


Siegler Baseboard Floor Fur- 
nace gives built-in heating 
comfort. “Travels” warm 
floor heat wall-to-wall with- 
out costly pipes. 


The Siegler Corp., Centralia, Ilinois 





THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BILL GRIFFIN 





He’s “answer man” for the 


(Continued from page 27) 


I’ve a rule it is to say do to them rather 
than don’t.” 

Many calls are at night, perhaps 
from a parent worried because a daugh- 
ter is not home—Bill usually has a good 
idea where she is. Or the call may be 
from the girl herself. He explained: 
“Life is new to these kids. Around age 
16 they must constantly make first-time 
decisions on many things which seem 
trivial to an adult: Is it all right to go 
out with a boy who is much older, or 
dance in a roadhouse, or do this or 
that? Each case seems to be special, an 
exception to the rule, and the answer 
must be found then and there, not to- 
morrow. So I tell them: ‘If you’re not 
sure what to do, and can’t talk to your 
parents, call me. I’ll be here.’” 

This certainty that Bill, like Gi- 
braltar, is standing by day or night has 
cast him in an unique role. He is a 
relay for messages, an information cen- 
ter on the doings of kids, a comforter to 
the lonely and homebound, the friend- 
in-need in all sorts of crises ranging 
from lack of a baby sitter to an urgent 
call for a doctor or nurse. 


Late on a recent Sunday a 
friend at a hospital rang for help. There 
had been a bad highway smash-up. A 
private nurse was needed immediately, 
and the available list was exhausted. 
Bill knows almost every doctor and 
nurse in Norfolk. He keeps a file in his 
head of the names and telephone num- 
bers of nurses who have married and 
quit service. Thanks to that file and 
Bill’s search by telephone, the hospital 
got its nurse. 

He recalls a suicide that by chance 
he prevented. A young woman who had 
lost both her husband and son in an 
accident was about to swallow an over- 
dose of sleeping tablets when a voice on 
her radio mentioned Bill and his nightly 
vigil at the telephone, awaiting a call 
such as she might make. She called 
Bill. 

He asked her to come to see him. 
While waiting for her, he prayed, for 
he never works alone. Presently he 
heard his door open and close, a muffled 
sobbing, and the dark shadow by his 
bed told him that she was there. 

“Once,” he told her, “I, too, had 
wanted to die. I told her, and I was 
utterly sincere: ‘I know that you've 
come to strengthen my own faith in God, 
in the faith in life that I’ve gained on 
this bed.’ The sobbing stopped. For the 
first time in days she was thinking not 
of herself but of me. Of what she could 
do. As simply as I could I told her that 
by accepting my faith she added to it, 
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and that meant she must join with me 
in wanting to live.” 

Later, Bill telephoned a friend who, 
in the small hours of morning, took the 
young woman home with her, to a new 
purpose. She became active in church 
as a worker with young people, another 
recruit in Bill’s growing army of help- 
ers. He asked me, smiling: “Do you 
wonder that I’m a happy man?” 


One of Bill’s young clients 
came all the way from Maryland. She 
was unmarried, and pregnant. Shame 
had led her to flee to Norfolk; she had 
read about Bill in a newspaper. 

The task facing him was not sim- 
ple. The girl had no friend in Norfolk 
except Bill, and Norfolk’s home for un- 
wed expectant mothers had a waiting 
list. Bill rallied his friends: the law- 
yers, the doctors, the social workers and 
officials who had told him, “Any time I 
can help, call.” The machinery of ad- 
mission was speeded up to prove to a 
kid who had made a mistake that her 
world did have a heart. 

That was two years ago. The baby 
is now adopted. The girl has a good job, 
friends, and her chin is up. “In my time 
of need Bill was almost my only friend,” 
she wrote me. “He restored my cour- 
age.” I asked Bill how he had restored 
her courage. He said: “You remember 
Jesus once told the critics of another 
woman, He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her. 
And you'll remember no stones were 
cast. Our girl put that story to a test in 
Norfolk. Times have changed, but peo- 
ple haven’t.” 

If the problem that comes to Bill 


“Oh, good! They’ve about reached the 
point where he decides to take us all out 
to dinner.” 


whole town 


is beyond his own capacity, he at once 
relays it to capable hands. In his mem- 
ory, which has become encyclopedic, he 
has the phone numbers of the ablest 
people of the Norfolk area. He told me: 
“Day or night I can get help or advice 
just by tapping my key and asking 
for it.” 

A typewriter is at Bill’s bedside, and 
also serving on his staff are the school- 
girl volunteers who operate it and take 
his dictation. Wherever his young cli- 
ents go upon leaving school, his letters 
follow. 

One of the first things Bill tries to 
impress on his young clients is the dif- 
ference between true and false values. 
Bill tells his clients: “Live today as 
you'd like your children to live. You 
will be the example they copy; start 
setting it now. When in doubt ask: 
‘Would I like my child to do this thing?’ 


Your answer will never be wrong.” 


Out of his rare experiences Bill 
has drawn some conclusions: The fear 
of being laughed at is probably the 
highest barrier that can rise between 
child and parent; the teen-ager’s great- 
est longing is to be listened to seriously. 
. . - The foremost plaint of teen-age 
girls is that boys lack respect for them 
and do their utmost to make them bad; 
to which Bill replies that the young 
girl’s safest company until she grows 
older are youths of her own age and 
inexperience. ... The modern home’s 
greatest need is a playroom; it should 
be regarded as an investment that is as 
essential as one for a heating plant. 

With the simple sincerity of one 
who has found his niche Griffin told 
me, “I can barely tell light from dark, 
so I’m not misled by externals. A men- 
tal sight enables me to see the true 
beauty or ugliness behind a face. Even 
being riveted to my bed is a gain. With 
only my mind active, I’m surprised at 
the depth of my memory. A youngster 
brings in a school problem that I my- 
self never understood when in school. 
Suddenly a former teacher’s instructions 
stand out clearly. I find that my head is 
a storehouse of facts I didn’t know I 
had. 

“Nobody envies me here, or sus- 
pects me of hidden selfish motives. No- 
body need search for me, or find me too 
occupied with my own affairs to listen. 
All the world has become kind to me— 
it offers me its hands, its legs, its head, 
its heart, and asks nothing of me in 
return. 

“And no matter how black the day 
may look to my youngsters and others, 
I can always see a ray of light that 
they have overlooked. One is always 
there; that I’ve learned.” End 
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Head off a heart attack? (Continued from page 21) 


against only 24% of those who did not 
diet. 

While many researchers disagree 
with Dr. Keys, scientific opinion is prac- 
tically unanimous that one fat—choles- 
terol—probably does contribute to hard- 
ening of the a-teries. 

Consequently, there’s tremendous 
interest in a substance that seems to 
inhibit cholesterol’s destructive work. 
It’s a harmless vegetable fat called 
sitosterol that apparently competes 
with its deadly cousin for absorption 
by the body. 

When the two fats were fed simul- 
taneously to animals, in every single 
case sitosterol prevented the develop- 
ment of atherosclerosis. When given to 
54 people with high concentrations of 
cholesterol in their blood, it produced a 
considerable decrease in 65% of the pa- 
tients and a moderate drop in 25%. 
Only 10% were unaffected. Should sitos- 
terol live up to its promise, a table- 
spoonful before every meal might save 
us all from the unhappy arterial effects 
of our fatty menus. 


Meantime, can you tell in ad- 
vance if you are going to have a heart 
attack? And if so, can you do anything 
to avoid it? 

Encouraging answers to these ques- 
tions were supplied by Dr. Oglesby Paul 
of the University of Illinois Medical 
School before a recent meeting of the 
Illinois State Medical Society. Said Dr. 
Paul: “In probably 40% to 50% of 
coronary heart attacks, there is some 
preliminary warning.” 

The sign to look for, he explained, 
is a vague discomfort in the middle of 
the chest that may also extend to the 
neck, the lower jaw, the shoulders and 
even down the arm. Patients describe it 
as a burning, squeezing, heavy sensa- 
tion. Its medical name: angina pectoris. 

Angina is always a sure indication 
that insufficient blood is reaching the 
heart. You may feel it, Dr. Paul indi- 
cated, weeks or even months before an 
actual coronary attack. Chances are 
that you will detect the first danger sig- 
nal after some extra effort or exertion— 
climbing stairs, rushing to catch a train 
—or during emotional stress or follow- 
ing a meal. 

It is often hard to tell angina from 
indigestion, but one simple test is this: 
if it’s angina, it will stop when the ag- 
gravation stops—say, climbing stairs. 

Now suppose your doctor diagnoses 
angina. What then? Dr. Paul believes 
that when this first appears—especially 
if it comes on suddenly—you can pos- 
sibly avoid a heart attack by undergo- 
ing exactly the same treatment as if 
you’d suffered a true coronary. This 
would include several weeks of bed rest, 
a moderately low fat diet and, if your 
doctor thinks it necessary, anti-coagu- 
lating drugs to avoid a blood clot. In 
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this way, the body would get time to 
develop a protective system of collateral 
circulation. 

To head off that attack, Dr. Paul 
also urged complete physical checks, in- 
cluding electrocardiograms and chest 
X-rays, for everybody over 40 about to 
undergo surgery. Thus if an unsus- 
pected heart condition is revealed, doc- 
tors can take special precautions to 
avoid complications while operating. 

But your chances of averting a 
heart attack altogether depend upon 
several factors that cannot be con- 
trolled. One of these is your heredity. A 
careful investigation by Dr. Wallace M. 
Yater of Washington, D. C., showed that 
coronary disease was four times more 
prevalent in the families of victims than 
in those of non-victims. 


Ten years ago if you had asked 
a doctor what you could do to protect 
yourself from a heart attack, he prob- 
ably would have given you the classic 
reply: 

“Choose your ancestors, be born a 
female, and live in a country where the 
standard of living is low.” 

Now recent research has brightened 
the picture, and most doctors would 
agree that you can give yourself real 
protection by: 

Adjusting your diet to eliminate ex- 
cess fat intake. 

Exercising moderately 
larly. 

Being alert to the warnjng signal 
of angina if and when it develops. 

Meanwhile scientists are confident 
that atherosclerosis can and will be con- 
trolled within the lifetime of our gen- 
eration. End 


and regu- 





“Oh for heaven’s sake, why don’t you just 
buy another parrot that roots for the same 
team!” 
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on Your New tome 


You can save several thousand dollars when you 
build a Liberty Home! Buy direct from our mill at 
our low, factory, freight-paid price. We ship you the 
lumber cut-to-fit, ready to erect. Doors, windows, 
roofing, paint, glass, hardware, nails, etc., all in- 
cluded in the price. Plans furnished—also complete 
building instructions. No wonder our customers 
write us that we saved them 30% to 40%. Easy 
terms—monthly payments. Architecturally approved 
construction. (Not prefabricated.) We Pay Freight. 


Handsome Big CATALOGUE 


Pictures of exciting new homes 
in color at money saving prices. 


SEND 25< TODAY 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
3269 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


scratching misery 


Is your dog frantic from scratch- 
ing? It’s a sign of fleas or sum- 
mer eczema. Stop his itching 
torture quick — with Sergeant’s 


Scratch Powder. Kills fleas, 
ticks, lice. Checks fun- 
gus and doggy odor. 
49¢ and 79¢ at any 
drug or pet counter. 


Sergeant's 


SCRATCH POWDER 


LISTO 


MARKING PENC 


avintome 


everything! 
. ¢ 





“AT VARIETY AND STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 
LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIF. 









































Gather materials 
A now for 


Beauty for 
your house 
this winter 


ARRANGEMENTS: RICHARD SWEERS 


By RacwHet MARTENS 


roads for the makings of winter bouquets. Collect armloads of flow- 

ers, weeds, branches, even cornstalks—so you'll have plenty of 
shapes and textures to choose from. Remember, there’s no going back for 
more this winter if you find your supply is short! 

To dry flowers, cut them right after the blossom opens. Remove all 
foliage and tie them into a bunch. Hang them upside down to dry, in a 
dark, dry place. To preserve leafy branches or foliage, hammer the stem 
ends and put them in a solution of 4 cup glycerine to 1 cup water. Let 
stand two weeks. Leaves will turn dark, but this makes them good mixers 
with the other dried items. Here are ideas for arrangements. 


LS gehen summer slips away, look in your garden and along country 





A. Blond corn tassels and brown dock make a graceful background for 
your favorite figurines. Flat base of Styrofoam is covered with burlap. 
Insert stems into foam; to do this, you may have to cut burlap threads. 





DATA: MARGUERITE CRIPE 


B. A bouquet of wheat, highlighted with a touch of gold spray, is 
mounted on hardboard covered with green burlap. Bronzy red berries add 
color contrast. Try a pair of these plaques in your kitchen eating area. 


C. One chartreuse Osage orange is used with bronze corn leaves, blond 
corn tassels and five rhythmic corn stalks—all held in place on a pin- 
type frog. This is an ideal arrangement for a small chest of drawers. 


D. A dramatic picture, handsome enough for your living room, is made 
of sword-shaped flamingo pods, wheat, ball teasel, grape leaves, bell 
pods and curled palm ribbon—fastened on board covered with bright tur- 
quoise fabric. This is mounted on a second, larger board painted black. 





E. Basket arrangement for a buffet table setting combines pencil cat- 
tails, wheat, okra pods, sea oats, Ficus leaves, thistle, yucca cluster, 
artificial grapes and—for a single dash of bright color—Pyracantha. 





F. Pewter-washed copper colors of this vase are just right for a bou- 
quet of yarrow, lotus pods and baby wood roses. Ficus leaves are added 
for width; silver bells, palm seed stems and one large palm boot are 
added for height. Filling the vase with sand holds the stems in place. 


+. 
G. Low basket arrangement starts with yarrow and a thistle flower at 
the base—then builds up and out with palm seed stems, screw beans, 
pompon thistle, curly embryonic palm, Cecropia, and a palm boot. If some 
plants are not native in your state, substitute similar shapes. End 






PHOTOS: J. P. STRAIN 
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4 months of 
color 
with mums 


Use clumps against shrubs. Onecta—large-flowered, hardy 


Holiday—fine semi-double. Spider—an eye-catching type. 


PHOTOS: ROCHE, HAMPFLER, GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 





By F. F. Rock wELu 


tl ishlog for all the family 


HE plant breeders have been doing 

things to chrysanthemums. They’ve 

developed such early varieties that 
now you can have blooms from July to 
November. What’s more, many types 
once confined to the greenhouse now 
can be grown safely in your garden. 

And the color range of modern 
mums is almost unlimited. Several 
lovely lavenders are among the newer 
shades. Only true blues and purples are 
still missing. 

Here’s a baker’s dozen of our 
favorite varieties selected to give you 
four months of color: 

@ July—Clara Curtis, salmon pink; 
| Summertime, yellow. 

@ August—Amethyst; Pink Cushion; 

King Cushion, red. 

e@ Early September—Any of the Bird 

series; Powder Puff, white. 

@ Mid-September—Chippewa, purple; 

Olive Longland, salmon. 

e@ Early October—Alex Cumming, ce- 

rise; Fred F. Rockwell, bronze. 

@ Mid-October and November—Peggy 

Ann Hoover, pink; Carnival, orange. 

Some other good varieties are 
shown on the opposite page. You'll note 


that several different types are included, 


such as cushion, pompon, large-flow- Anvilwear for Fall and Winter prolongs the 
ered, spider and semi-doubles. There 


also are singles which look like daisies. Utility wear easy comfort of casual clothes you enjoyed 


Your mum catalogue will include all for men and boys this summer. Outfit all the family in the smart 
or most of these types, with varieties 


Coe . styles of Anvil Brand, Tom Long and J’nettes. 

named, and also will give approximate : ; 

flowering dates, so you can make your Rich colors, easy-to-care-for fabrics. Advanced 

own selection for continuous bloom. : styles for school and back to school; adult 
1 —~ Sariey -rapiety, barcog aso Casual wear for models for today’s relaxed informality, and 

plant will give you six to a dozen equal- eenennein 

ly fine specimens the following year. easy-dressing garments for the tots. You can 


You can divide the clumps or root some clothe the family liberally with Anvilwear at 
cuttings in the spring. (Except for sin- Ye oF} ‘ s 
gle or cushion types, you'll get the best om onnare no strain on the budget as you will see when 
blooms with cuttings.) you visit your dealer, 
For best growth, prepare and en- Casual wear for 
rich the soil to a depth of 8”. Set the Ss 
plants 18” to 24” apart and keep soil ree 
constanly moist—but not wet—until K-74 ANVIL BRAND factories 


new growth develops. Always avoid wet- HIGH POINT / NORTH CAROLINA 
ting foliage when watering. Make a sec- 


ond application of complete plant food « * 
about mid-July or early Augudt, Quick Easy Way to Clean False Teeth 
ultivate often, and put on mulc 
when plants begin to spread. . - ‘ = mee u . HI * 2 wai m 
i ou will never be withou ure bath or glass of water wi 
' SE gata 4 agg gem once you discover how safely and one-half teaspoonful of ORA for 


. : + quickly it cleans dentures and 15 minutes or overnight—no brush- 
/ new side growth when it gets 6 or bridges without dangerous brush- ing needed. ORA is pure, contains 
longer, but discontinue pinching in late ing. It banishes the risk of un- no tell-tale flavoring and costs less 

| July. Cushions don’t need pinching and pleasant “denture breath’—makes than a penny a day. Get the large 
| most pompons will do without it. mouth gosseee re p onarerd on ot your 
For winter protection, cut back SO COMFOFTADIO DE- 04 On ot ee 

tops to 5” stubs after severe frosts. cause your denture You ss Geant, ss 


i li ! 
When the ground freezes, put on a loose 7 Alpen pon gy or as RR A A product of 
} mulch which will not pack down. Straw place denture in den- * McKESSON & ROBBINS 


is good. End Removes unsightly tobacco stains 
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CAN YOUR LIFE INSURANCE PASS THIS TEST? 


The right policies to buy—at your age 


(Continued from page 28) 


plan. Add to this Social Security, which 
gives a widow as much as $200 a month 
while her children are growing up—and 
up to $81.40 monthly when she reaches 
age 62. 

Then maybe you have a home that’s 
paid for, or at least an equity in one. 
Or a health and accident policy that 
would pay most costs on that final ill- 
ness. Or a cemetery plot you own free 
and clear. Or Government bonds and 
other savings. These assets will provide 
the foundation for a sound insurance 
program. Itemize them carefully. Why 
take out new insurance to cover a need 
that’s already been met? 

Like a suit of clothes, life insur- 
ance comes in many sizes and many 
fabrics. And it fits you best when tailor- 
made. With a tailored “split dollar” 
plan, for example, an employer might 
help a valued young employee pay his 
premiums, with provision in the policy 
for automatic repayment of the em- 
ployer by the insurance company later 
on; it can get that fancy. 

Or a professional baseball player, 
knowing his big salary will stop around 
age 35 or 40, could arrange to pay up 
his entire insurance policy in advance. 
Or two partners in a store might take 
out insurance on each other; when one 
dies, his policy assures an orderly dis- 
solution of the partnership and guaran- 
tees a regular monthly income to his 
family. With variation, this policy could 
also provide retirement income for both 
partners if each lives. 


Just taking out “another $5,000 
of insurance” or even another $50,000 
may not fit your particular needs at all. 
The kind of insurance you buy counts 
as much as the amount. At age 35, for 
instance, John Jones might look at the 
$73 initial annual premium on one 
company’s $10,000 term insurance pol- 
icy and say, “There’s a bargain—I’ll 
buy that.” Why pay around $237 a 
year, he reasons, to buy the same 
amount in whole life? “If I die, my 
widow will get no more from one policy 
than the other.” 

True, but what if he lives? His 
rates will rise each time he renews his 
term policy (usually renewal is re- 
quired every five or ten years). More- 
over, if his health goes bad or he gets 
along in years, the company may not 
permit him to renew. With whole life 
(and other permanent plans like 20- 
pay life and the endowments), on the 
other hand, the premium rate remains 
fixed. So long as you pay the premiums 
the company cannot cancel. And even 
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if you don’t wish to continue paying 
premiums you can, after the policy 
builds up cash surrender value, convert 
it to a paid-up policy in a smaller face 
amount. Or you can choose to keep the 
full face value of protection for a lim- 
ited period of time by electing the term 
option. 

Had John Jones taken out whole 
life instead of term, he would have paid 
$5,759 in premiums in 30 vears—just 
$141 more than for term. For this, he 
would have, at age 65, $5.543 in guar- 
anteed cash surrender value; for his 
term he would have nothing but the 
satisfaction of having protected his 
family, a job the non-cancellable whole 
life would have done better. 

I have nothing against term insur- 
ance. It has an important place, espe- 
cially to provide large amounts ef tem- 
porary insurance for the young family. 
But if you do buy term, be sure it is 
convertible to a permanent plan—and 
then convert as fast as you can. 


Where do you fit in this picture? 
I can’t tell you, of course, without 
knowing your particular circumstances. 
Only a good underwriter can do that. 
But here are types of coverage which 


might fit your most important needs: 

l. For the young family. Big 
need here is a regular income if the 
breadwinner dies. Whole life can pro- 
vide this. If that’s beyond your means, 
consider a “family income” policy 
which combines whole life with low- 
premium reducing-term (a form of in- 
surance in which the face amount of 
the policy becomes smaller each year). 
Under a typical $10,000 20-year family 
income plan, taken out by John Smith 
at age 30, his widow would get $100 a 
month from the date of his death until 
the date when he would have been 50. 
And then she would receive the $10,000 
face value. If the husband is alive at 
age 50, he may continue to pay pre- 
miums on the $10,000 ordinary life but 
at the age 30 rate. Most companies 
won't sell a 20-year family income pol- 
icy after age 45. 

2. For the 40-plus couple. Protec- 
tion often becomes less important now 
than savings. Whole life builds up sav- 
ings you could tap, or convert into an 
annuity, when ready to retire. Same 
way with a 20-pay life policy; take one 
out at age 45 and you pay no more 
premiums after age 65. Remember. too, 
you're at the age when. for health rea- 


What $10 a week spent on new insurance will buy * 
(when added to maximum Social Security benefits and a $10,000 World War 1! GI policy) 


Here is a program mapped by husband, 35, to protect wife, 34, and children, 2 and 7; he has a 


home with $7,000 still owed on the mortgage. 


READY CASH FOR WIDOW AT HUSBAND’S DEATH 


For burial expenses, cleaning up debts; emergencies 


To pay off the mortgage 


To supplement income in first readjustment years. . . 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR WIDOW 


Soc. Sec. 


$200.00 
162.80 


Until first child is 18 

Thereafter, until second child is 18 
Thereafter, until widow is 62 

After 62 


IF HUSBAND LIVES 


New Insurance 
$2,500 
7,000 
2,500 


New Insurance § Total per mo. 


$58.50 $300 
95.70 300 
158.50 

57.10 180 


He and wife get old age protection: $162.80 monthly from Social Security, plus $37.20 monthly 
(or $6,200 cash settlement at age 65) from the new insurance. 


* Rates approximate those offered by representative companies. Remember, the right plan 
for your particular family, and what it costs, may vary from this one. Many factors 
affect costs, including: the ages of you, your wife and children; the amount of perma- 
nent and temporary insurance in the plan; and company policies on rates and dividends. 
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sons, you’re more likely to lose your 
insurability. 

3. After the children grow up. 
Consider 10-payment life or 5-payment 
life. Many men approaching retirement 
fortify their insurance program to avoid 
dependence on their children in old age. 

Actually, the best time to prepare 
for retirement is when you're young. 
When my boy was 14, I insured his life 
with a $10,000 endowment payable at 
age 65, which gives him $10,000 protec- 
tion until that age, when he can collect 
the full amount. He will get the benefit 
of very low rates ($178 a year), paying 
less total over the years than he would 
if he took out the policy later. At age 
25, I expect him to take over the pre- 
mium paying. Meanwhile, by taking out 
this policy, ’ve made sure he has some 
protection even though he might become 
uninsurable. 

I recommend such policies if you 
have already taken care of your fam- 
ily’s basic needs in the event of your 
own death. Also consider insurance on 
your wife; her death expenses and cost 
of a housekeeper to care for the chil- 
dren would place heavy financial bur- 
dens on the widower. 


Low on my list I’d put that policy 
which guarantees college education 
funds for my children. A college edu- 
cation is important for those who have 
the capacity and plan to work in cer- 
tain fields. But there are other needs 
with greater priority—especially funds 
to permit the widow to raise the chil- 
dren during pre-college years. More- 
over, should the insured live, he can 
use the cash value of any permanent life 
insurance to help meet college costs. 

What about riders, or special fea- 
tures, on policies? The “waiver of pre- 
miums” rider, provided at little cost, is 
worth having; keeps your insurance in 
force without payment of premiums if 
you're permanently and totally disabled. 

On the other hand, I personally 
would avoid a double indemnity rider 
and use that premium money to in- 
crease the face amount of my regular 
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‘POLI- 


Double Your Money Back Unless it Gives You 


More Comfort, More Security Than You Ever Had Before 


Yes, the people who make Polident, the 
world’s largest selling denture cleanser, 
are standing right behind their new ad- 
hesive cream, Poli-Grip, with an ironclad 
guarantee. You get double your money 
back, if Poli-Grip doesn’t hold your plates 
tighter, longer than anything you’ve ever 
tried. 

And that’s not all. See if you don’t find 
that Poli-Grip does all these wonderful 
things for you, too: 

1. ...forms a cushion between your plate 
and gums to eliminate the friction that 
makes gums sore and raw. 


2. ...holds shallow lowers, despite lack 
of suction, 


..seals the edges of 
plates so food particles 
can’t get underneath to 
cause irritation. 


eeeeeeeeee eee eeene 


“For ten years my teeth wouldn’t stay 
tight for more than two hours a day. I 
tried powders, but nothing worked till 
your new cream, Poli-Grip, came along.” 
Mrs. T. W., Medfield, Mass. 
“I find your new cream, Poli-Grip, very 
pleasant and mild-tasting and it holds my 
loose plates very tight, longer than any- 
thing I’ve tried.” 
Mrs. H. D. M., Bradenton, Florida 


eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 


4. ...enables you to eat hard-to-chew 
foods in comfort, like steak, apples, 
celery, even corn-on-the-cob. 

... gives you full confidence to laugh, 
talk, sing without fear of embarrass- 
ment due to slipping plates. 

6. ...holds plates tight even during stren- 
uous sessions of coughing or sneezing. 

Won't life be wonderful with all these tor- 
ments behind you? Be sure to be among 
the first to learn the glorious comfort of 
holding loose false teeth tight and snug 
with Poli-Grip! Buy a tube at any drug- 
counter as soon as possible. 


Made and 
GUARANTEED 
by the makers of 


POLIDENT 


Many tried powders, found they failed! 
Read what they say about this new way: 


“I like the wonderful holding strength 
of your new cream better than anything 
I’ve ever used. I like Poli-Grip’s refresh- 
ing taste, too.” 

H. B. V., East Canaan, Conn. 


“I definitely prefer Poli-Grip to other 
products I’ve tried. It holds my plate 
tighter and feels comfortable longer. Poli- 
Grip is cooling, soothing, never gritty.” 
Mrs. K. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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avoid “musk-ox hair” 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


The gentleman above is as outdoorsy 
as his shaggy friend. But he manages 
to keep his hair neat—and does it 
without messy oils, 


After drying exposure to sun, wind 
or morning shower, he uses new 


FEET« 


Enjoy a hot, sudsy Resinol Soap 
foot bath—smooth on soothing, 
medicated Resinol —feel like new! 


OINTMENT 


RESING ann SOAP 


OOOOO OVQOOV 999 9S 98000 
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> PIN-WORMS 


O MAY BE 


© A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Fidgeting, nose-picking and a tormenting 
rectal itch are often telltale signs of Pin- 
Worms . . . ugly parasites that medical 
experts say infest one out of every three 
persons examined. Entire families may be 
victims and not know it. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests 
must not only be killed, but killed in the 
large intestine where they live and multi- 
ply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do . . . and here’s how they do it: 

First—a scientific coating carries the 
tablets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically- 
approved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
highly contagious condition. Get genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . . . small, easy- 
to-take tablets . . . special sizes for children 
and adults. Perfected by Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son, specialists in worm remedies for 100 
years. 


JAYNE'S PW 


° for Pan- Worms 


‘ 
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Vitalis with V-7, the greaseless 
grooming discovery. Vitalis keeps 
hair in place all day without a plas- 
tered-down look. Try it. You'll like it. 


VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


SRISTOL-MYERS See 


it’s wonderful 
the way 
Chewing-Gum 
Laxative 
acts chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE | 


-NOT GOOD FOOD 


Here’s a secret millions have discovered about 
FEEN-A-MINT, the wonderfully different chew- 
ing-gum laxative. 

FEEN-A-MINT is different because you chew 
it. It’s different, too, because it removes mostly 
waste—not good food! FEEN-A-MINT does not 
work in the stomach, where your food is being 
digested. That’s why it does not take away 
a lot of the good food you need for energy. 

Doctors know that FEEN-A-MINT works chiefly 
in the lower bowel...removes mostly waste, 
not good food! 

So to feel like a million, do as millions do. 
Chew delicious FEEN-A-MINT...and feel full 
of life and energy! Get FEEN-A-MINT...for as 
little as 12¢. 


fk Feenamint 


THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 


ARMY SIZE 1S MAN SIZE! 


Whatever your size, the Army will make you 
man size... help you build strength, confidence 
and self-reliance ‘till you're big enough for any 
job. Grow with the Army! Contact your nearest 
Army recruiter today. 


Openings in small towns for 500 married wom- 
en. Devote 15 or more hours weekly supply- 
ing housewives with Rawleigh Products. New 
COLOR DISPLAY attracts attention—shows 
full line—lends prestige. We help you. Write 
D. V. Nelson, Dept. I-101-TJN, Rawleigh’s, 
Freeport, Ill., for further details. 











coverage. While it pays double the face 
amount if you die in an accident, it 
does not meet the test of matching in- 
surance to need. Chances are, in fact, 
that a long fatal illness would set back 
your family finances more than a quick 
accidental death. 

How about settlement options? 
They’re very important. With these, you 
decide whether you want the policy 
paid as a lump sum to your beneficiary, 
as a life income or other method. Here 
the underwriter should advise you. The 
right settlement option can bring from 
15% to 40% more money at no addi- 
tional cost in some cases—because in- 
terest builds up when money is held 
back to be paid slowly in installments. 

Finally, a word about health and 
accident insurance. Hospitalization and 
disability-income policies are worth hav- 
ing. But I'd give top priority to a rela- 
tively new type policy called “major 
medical.” It covers you in the illnesses 
and accidents that would break you 
financially: the big ones. In a repre- 
sentative major medical policy you pay 
the first $250 in doctor and hospital 
bills; from then on up to $7,500 the 
company pays three fourths and you 
one fourth of the expense. These “de- 
ductible” and “co-insurance” features 
keep the rates within your reach. 


Sometimes I wish that we could 
wear our insurance policies on our 
lapels. For the man who invests in 
insurance for his family is a considerate 
person who should get recognition. 

Not long ago, the 11-year-old 
daughter of a friend of mine asked her 
father: “Why is it. Daddy, that we don’t 
buy as fancy clothes and have as big a 
car as the other families around here? 
Do you make less money than the other 
fathers?” 

“As a matter of fact.” my friend 
replied, “I make more money than sev- 
eral of them do.” Then he explained 
how much of his money went into insur- 
ance to protect her and her mother. 

“Gee.” said the 1ll-year-old, her 
voice very serious, “that makes you the 
nicest Daddy on the whole block.” 
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What’s new in T'V 
(Continued from page 11) 


a 90-minute See Jt Now program based 
on his 32,000-mile journey for the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

“Our aim right now,” sums up 
CBS’s Robinson, “is to bring our mid- 
dle up to our best. All you can do is to 
try. There’s no magic time limit to a 
show—30, 60, or 90 minutes.” 


The American Broadcasting 
Co. takes over Omnibus this season, an- 
nounces a new quiz show, Treasure 
Hunt, with Jan Murray, and features 
Lawrence Welk in a Monday night 
show for teen-agers, as well as his regu- 
lar Saturday night show. 

For adventure lovers, ABC offers 
Wire Service; The Adventures of Jim 
Bowie, the story of a real-life Indian- 
fighter, and Broken Arrow, another 
western. And regulars returning in- 
clude Bishop Fulton Sheen, Danny 
Thomas, Ozzie and Harriet, the Wed- 
nesday night fights, Medical Horizons, 
and Kukla, Fran & Ollie. 

For the youngsters, most avid of 
all TV fans—and possibly the most 
fickle—ABC has come up with a 90- 
minute program—Red Goose Kiddie 
Spectacular. Already ABC has the- most 
popular children’s programs on TV— 
Disneyland and Mickey Mouse. 


Currently 80 new filmed shows 
are waiting for a spot on TV—you may 
see some this winter or next summer. 
Incidentally, a network official says the 
general public doesn’t pay too much 
attention to whether a show is live or 
on film. A survey of 1,000 viewers bears 
this out. Of these, 42% thought the live 
(until it died) Mama show was on film; 
29% said the Groucho Marx filmed 
show was live, and 23% said the Phil 
Silvers filmed show was live. 

On top of all this, you can expect 
a fresh landslide of old full-length mov- 
ies and short subjects from Hollywood. 
Some months back, RKO Radio Pic- 
tures Corp. sold 740 full-length movies 
and 1,000 shorts—most of them made 
between 1935 and 1948—for $15,200,- 
000. Destination: Your TV screen. 

These will be the season’s high- 
lights. Will you cheer or boo? 

Richard Pinkham, NBC’s program 
director, answers this way: “TV audi- 
ences are becoming increasingly sophis- 
ticated, in small towns as well as big 
cities. The public just won’t stand for 
mediocrity.” 

One might add that they certainly 
have to put up with plenty of it! TV’s 
excuse has been “too little time, too 
many programs, and too little talent.” 
But maybe the next ten years will lick 
this problem. By then American homes 
will have 100 million sets. 

Let’s hope that by 1966 somebody 
knows what makes a good show on 
television! End 
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For the farm or for the road 


Kellys are built for longest 
service at lowest cost! 


Kelly Kant Slip Tractor Tires 


Do you work your tractor long hours 
over rough ground? Then switch to 
Kellys! The Kelly Kant Slip Tractor 
Tire has a tougher body to protect 
against bruise breaks . . . husky cleats 
angled for a better bite .. . Kelly 
Armorubber Tread for longer wear, 
stronger pull. For longer service at 
lower cost—see your Kelly Dealer! 





Kelly Armor Trac Truck Tires 


Do you drive your truck long miles 
over rough, tough roads? Then Kelly 
Armor Trac truck tires are the ones 
you want! They’re quality built the 
famous Kelly way to give you long, 
safe service under the roughest driv- 
ing conditions. And you can switch to 
Kellys at surprisingly low cost. See 
your Kelly Dealer! 


Kelly Super Flex Tires 


Do you worry about tire failure when 
you drive your family car? Then you 
need safe, long mileage Kellys! For 
example, you can make a low-cost 
changeover to the Kelly Super Flex, 
featuring the famous Kelly Armorub- 
ber Tread. Enjoy worry-free driving 
for extra thousands of miles. See your 
Kelly Dealer! 


There’s a tough Kelly 
for every farm job ! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO., CUMBERLAND, MD. 





WHAT YOU'VE 
NOW- BEEN MISSING 


ITHACA Featherlight 


4 featuring the amazing new Ithaca Raybar front 
sight. This exclusive new sight gives you a glow- 


in the 


ing red dot to help you get 


“on target’’—and 


stay on! It works on a scientific light-gathering 
principle that’s actually amazing . . . no more 
misses because of poor light. You can now im- 
prove your shooting under any outdoor lighting 
conditions: dawn, dusk, rain or fog. It’s the first 
major improvement in shotgun front sights, it’s 
your “light that never fails.” 


MORE GUN FOR YOUR MONEY 


® Ithaca’s ultra-fast, 
bottom ejection. 


HUNTING 
SKEET or 
TRAP 
SHOOTING 


You will find a model to suit 
you at your dealers, at a price 
that will fit your pocketbook 


... from $89.95 up. 


exclusive 
Protection 
for shooter and gun. 
® All safe solid steel. 


® Left handed safety, 
if wanted. 


(Pictured) 


MODEL 
37 DELUXE 


$97.15 


Send 25¢ for booklet on Shooting Tips 


and Featherlight information. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 36 
Since 1880 - 


Corns Lift Rig nt Out 


SUPER Fasr a 


Never before ee 
anything like it! 

Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 4” ) 

pads not only give 

fast nerve-deep re- 

lief.. .ease new or tight 

shoes— but also remove corns one of the seins 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


} ing and leg straps 
est ways known to medical science. Try them! | 





Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘*“Great Guns’’ 


HERNIA TRUSS 
RUPTURE- EASER 


(APiper Brace Truss) ® 


5.95 
Right or left 


Side $495 


if your doctor suggests a truss for reducible inguinal 
rupture, here is a strong, form-fitting washable support 
enjoyed by nearly 1,000,000 users. Adjustable back lac- 
Snaps up in front. Soft flat groin 
pad. No steel or leather bands. Extremely comfortable. 
Also used as after-operation support. For men, women, 
children. Mail orders give measure lower abdomen, 
state whether right, left, or double. Post paid except 


C.0.D.'s. PIPER BRACE CO. * 
811 Wyandotte Dept. TJ-96 Kansas City 3, Mo. 


No 
Fitting 
Required 


Pat. No 
2606551 








County roads 





(Continued from page 23) 


a million-dollar overpass to save lives 
on a county road: You can do the job 
for the cost of some well-placed warn- 
ing signs. 

You’ll build better farm-city rela- 
tions, too. That’s what they’ve proved 
in Harvey County, Kansas, where 
they’ve safety-proofed 210 miles of road 
at bargain prices. 

County roads were hazardous there, 
too, five years ago when Bill Hawkey 
got smashed up at the busy county road 
intersection near his farm. 


“Never had been a stop sign at 
that corner,” Bill recalls. Usually, he 
remembered to stop, but that morning 
he didn’t—and he collided with another 
car barreling down the gravel road 
from the right. Bill’s smashup put him 
in the hospital for three months. He 
was lucky to escape alive. 

People are a lot safer on those 
roads now—fact is, Harvey has prob- 
ably the safest county road system in all 
Kansas. If you were to drive through 
Harvey today, you'd find life-saving 
markers not only at Bill’s bad corner, 
but spotted everywhere. 

Several bad accidents like Haw- 
key’s spurred Harvey to action. An ag- 
gressive young county engineer, Paul 
Newcomer, mapped the sign program. 
The local newspaper pushed it. 

Today there’s a reflectorized stop 
sign at every junction with township 
roads. Every bridge, narrow or not, has 
warning reflectors to protect night driv- 
ers. So does every culvert. Direction 
signs show strangers where they are; 
markers warn motorists of ditches. 

“I figure signs help keep roads 
safe, the same way grading does,” en- 
gineer Newcomer told me. “If they save 
one life, they’re worth the money.” 

But the amazing thing is that 
Harvey is saving lives with low-cost 
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ONE-MAN SIGN CREW was all it 
took to safety-proof 210 miles of high- 
way; 60% fewer people get hurt now! 
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homemade warning markers. The whole 
sign program cost only $4,000 a year 
during installation stages—end just 
$2,500 now—as against $255,500 to 
maintain the entire county highway 
system. 

Harvey County’s one-man sign 
crew is I. W. (Buck) Curby, an old- 
time county road man. In good weather, 
Buck travels the roads in a truck, put- 
ting in new signs and replacing dam- 
aged ones. When it’s bad, he makes 
new signs and repaints old ones in the 
county shop. 

“We make signs in large quantities 
to save money,” Newcomer said. 

Harvey County roads are studded 
with “delineators,” reflectorized bands 
that mark culverts. They cost New- 
comer only 40¢ each. He would have 
to pay about 68¢ for ready-mades. He 
saves the same kind of money with haz- 
ard markers, those zebra-striped re- 
flectors outlining bridges day or night. 

But Engineer Newcomer doesn’t 
stop with signs. He has had township 
trustees scout every road in the county 
for weeds and brush that cut visibility 
at bad corners. They found 161 blind 
spots the first year. Paul sent each prop- 
erty owner a form letter, asking him to 
clear out the brush. (The request had 
teeth in it: the owner could do the job 
—or else the county would do it and 
charge him for it.) 

Every owner followed through. So 
the county’s cost for 161 cleared cor- 
ners was the price of postage. 

That’s typical of Harvey County 
horse sense. “We haven’t heard a single 
taxpayer complain,” Newcomer said. 

Why should they? Since signs 
started going up in 1952, the number 
of accidents on Harvey County roads 
has dropped one third. The number of 
persons injured in accidents has 
dropped 60%. There hasn’t been one 
fatal accident at an intersection, bridge 
or culvert in the five years since the 
program started. 


“Any other county could do the 
same thing,” Paul Newcomer said. “Ex- 
tra safety far outweighs the expense.” 

That’s the way farmer Bill Hawkey 
feels, too. The road-sign program was 
already under way when he had his 
wreck, but Buck Curby wasn’t due to 
put stop signs at that intersection for 
another two weeks. 

First thing Hawkey did when he 
got out of the hospital was to hobble 
down to engineer Newcomer’s office. 

“Paul,” he said with a grin, “I’m 
in favor of your road sign program ex- 
cept for one thing. Why didn’t you start 
it just two weeks sooner!” 

* * 


Is your service club looking for the 
biggest job it can do? It can save lives 
close to home with this practical, inex- 
pensive project for safer county roads. 
Reprints of this article cost $3 per 100 
copies. Write Town Journat, Dept. 
CR, Washington 4, D. C. End 
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OF AMAZING 
FUEL SAVINGS 


MANY USERS SAY THEY 


SAVE 50-75% 


AsHiEY Gives PROO 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT WOOD HEATERS 


Every Ashley dealer can 
show you PROOF of 
amazing fuel savings. 


SEE THIS PROOF 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


If no dealer is near you, write 
us for proof and free details 


ONLY ASHLEY OFFERS: 


1. PATENTED 2. PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT RADIANT HEAT CONTROL SECONDARY 
SYSTEM THERMOSTAT AIR INTAKE 


‘Time tested and proven in coldest states. You should build but one fire a season, refuel 
on average every 12 hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. Tremendous heating capacity, 
many heating entire homes, schools, stores. Wood burns clean—less soot and grime. Users 
say Ashley heats from floor up, gives safe 24-hour heat. Burns all types wood successfully. 
See your Ashley dealer today. If none is near you, write us. WE will ship from nearest 
warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. Print name and address plainly. Over 3,000 retailed from 
one city. 15 models—15 prices. 


Dealerships available—Dealers write us 
® 
ASHLEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 
Box CK-4, Columbia, S.C. 


3. PATENTED 
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Hey MOM! Here comes our * 
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Tes an exciting day in any home when 
a beautiful new Caloric Gas Range 
arrives! Used with “Pyrofax” gas—the 
cleanest, purest, most dependable fuel 
money can buy — you'll have the most 
efficient cooking combination it’s possi- 
ble to get. Years ahead in styling, con- 
venience, performance, Caloric offers 
you such work-saving features as: Roto- 
Ray Barbequer—“Matchless” Operation 
—Instant-Lighting Burners — Pin Point 
Pilots — Ultra-Ray Hi-Broiler. New 
THERMO-SET gives you accurate top 
burner temperature control. See these 
modern ranges at your “Pyrofax” Gas 
Distributor’s now. 


Bottied and Bulk—*“‘Quality Controlled" 
“Pyrofax”’ is a registered trade-mark of Pyrofax Gas 
Corporation, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

A Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Distributed in 31 states 
east of the Rockies 


See yellow pages of phone book 
for nearest distributor 





How hard can the sea bite? This is no 
secret to Inco Corrosion Engineers. 
For over thirty years, they have been 
collecting data on the corrosive and 
erosive effects of sea water on many 
different kinds of metal. 


‘Corrosion in Action’‘—this is the name 
of an Inco-prepared film showing how 
corrosion acts and how it can be 
controlled. Prints loaned to engineer, 
student, corrosion specialist groups. 


Ocean Laboratory — here at its big Kure Beach, N. C., Testing Station, The Inter- 
national Nickel Company exposes thousands of metal specimens to the corrosive 


effects of salt spray, salt air, salt water. 


How International Nickel finds out 
what the wild waves are saying 


The sea’s a killer of many metals. 

Some it corrodes or rusts. Some it 
wears away. Some it destroys by eat- 
ing up one of the alloying elements. 
Some it makes so “allergic” -to con- 
necting metals that corrosion is 
speeded up. 

To hunt this killer down, Inter- 
national Nickel has made the ocean 
into a test tube. At Harbor Island and 
Kure Beach, North Carolina. Here, 
Inco Corrosion Engineers study the 
corrosive effects of salt water, salt 
spray, salt air, water velocity, marine 
growths, coupling methods. 


Over more than thirty years, 
International Nickel Company has 
collected data from almost a quarter 
of a million individual tests on the 
behavior of metals and various other 
materials under all sorts of corrosive 
conditions. 


To help you plan Inco Nickel into 
your future, International Nickel will 
be glad to help you apply this test 
data to any corrosion problem you 
may have. Or to arrange special tests 
for you. The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 236e, New York 
5, N.Y. 


©1956, T. I. N. Co., Inc. 
© 
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ANCO. International Nickel 


TEADE mate 


Producers of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, 
Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 





Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 


THOSE °57 CARS: Most makes will come out between Oct. 1 and Nov. 15. This is a 
year of major change. Mercury, for example, will lose its resemblance 
to Ford. Car roofs will run lower, with some standard sedans a full 
four inches lower than the shoulder line of a 6-foot man. Many cars 
will feature four headlights, fins, softer colors, higher horsepower. 


CREEPING PRICES: The recent upsurge in living costs to the "highest point in 
history" sounds worse than it is. Actually, today's dollar buys what 
98¢ did three years ago; those "record high prices" exceed January 
levels by only 13%. Nothing looms like that 1946-52 inflation when 
prices rose 36%--not with today's intense retail competition. 


FOOD BARGAINS: They’re worth watching—for most of the living-cost increase 
is food. As recommended last month, use plenty of chicken and turkey. 
Use more rice, too, as substitute for potatoes. Make the most of 
summer vegetables. Good side of high food prices: farm income, 
depressed last year, has revived 3% since January. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: How disabled must one be to qualify for the new average $75-— 
a-month benefits at age 50? Permanently and totally, the law says; and 
Government will interpret this more strictly than the insurance com- 
panies do. You cannot perform "substantial" work of any kind. Also, 
you must participate in Social Security in 5 of the 10 years prior to 
disability, including 14 of the 3 years immediately prior. 


SHOULD YOU BUY STOCKS? The New York Stock Exchange reports a big jump in 
number of shareowners, highlighted by a 125% increase since 1952 in 
towns of 2,500 to 25,000 population. More middle-income people are 
getting in; the median shareowner's income is $6,200. 


Steady high dividends—not quick profits—attract many of the new investors. 
They're in for the long pull. For the first half of 1956 dividends 
totalled 20% above the first half of '55. It was the 14th straight 
first-half in which dividends set new records! 


Are stocks now too high to buy? Some are, some aren't, as usual. The old 
rule of thumb is that the price should not exceed 10 times the annual 
earnings. An increasing number of amateur investors are solving the 
problem of "which stock to buy" by putting their money in a good in- 
vestment company, or mutual fund. Thus they get professional manage-— 
ment, the safety of diversification and relatively good returns. For 
most investors it's the safest course. 


BETTER LAWN: Pay attention to ‘‘masking effect’’—mixing top-quality grasses to 
hide grass diseases. That's newesit advice from U.S. Department of 
Agriculture researchers. In cool areas, for example, try mixing com— 
mon Kentucky blue (75%) with Merion blue (25%). Even if leaf spot 
strikes the Kentucky in fall, the Merion masks it; similarly, the 
Kentucky masks rust on the Merion in spring. Choice of masking grass 
varies by area. See your nurseryman or county agent. 


BONANZA FOR TOWNS: Need a new sewage treatment plant? Under a new law, the 
U.S. will pay up to 30% of cost. Apply through your Congressman. 


BEST MOVIES: Recommended in September is High Society, a superb musical 
based on the one-time Broadway dramatic hit, The Philadelphia Story. 
Features a Cole Porter score, Louis Armstrong music, plus Bing Crosby, 
Frank Sinatra, Grace Kelly. Also good: 1984; Walk the Proud Land; He 
Laughed Last; Johnny Concho. 
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SELL NEW 21-CARD $1.00 YOUR GARDEN 


we CHRISTMAS CARD 
sh: TAL ASSORTMENT 
with 21 Holly Red Envelopes! 


START NOW— EARN $50 TO $500 
CASH WITH BIGGEST, FASTEST 
SELLING LINE— OVER 600 ITEMS! 


You'll offer 21 gorgeous, smart new TALL 
eards with 21 gay, colorful Holly Red en- 


enous aoe Start geraniums now 


IMPRINTED Genuine Parchment Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards, only 3c each! 
Six other giant Persona! lines in beautiful 
album. Sell the really complete line of 
gifts and greetings: Gift Wraps, Toys 


cm 
Games, Napkins, Everyday and Religious O } W | ! ite | b OO ! } } 
Cards. Over 600 items. Up to 100% profit 
plus EXTRA CASH BONUS. 


RE SAMPLES 
—RUSH NAME! 
eu Personal cards sent FREE in gor- 
: eous album. Assts. on approval. 
Christmas Cards Sample kit peeteees Bom S kt. opis 
; jewel-studded Ladies’ Pen wit . - 4 ‘ 
PUREE scented Love Note ink: tells you how ry z Now’s the time to Since geraniums do not reproduce 
3¢ EACH! yeu can get it FREE. ORGANIZA- 


TIONS: Get our CREDIT PLAN. Sell i / act if you want gera- faithfully from seed, you can buy only 
now— pay later. Write today. : 


. niums to bloom in- mixtures of seed. Chances are, though, 
Ravem Grostings, 5196 forte ve. &., Mmeapete, Hien, ' doors this winter. You you'll come up with some unusually 
can grow new plants attractive sorts. 


ae d from seed or take cut- For cuttings from established 
Areal most “ini '.., tings from old plants plants, choose firm new growth—firm 
a urser which have been out- enough to snap like a string bean when 
Y Rockwell doors all summer. bent. With a sharp knife, cut a 2” or 3” 

Bulb CATALOG You aren’t likely to get blooms on old i j joi 


piece just below a node (joint), remove 


plants moved indoors. lower leaves and insert the stem in 
| | =~] Wy Fg Sow the seeds in a flat and lift sharp sand to a joint just below the 
TEE Si ecg P a lng the seedlings when a couple of inches lowest leaves. Water once thoroughly, 
a cdieiian 44 iidetiiel eobattub ai nene high—about six weeks. Transfer them then keep only slightly moist. A plastic 
catalog, all selections postpaid & to 2” pots, using a fairly rich soil with cover will help hold in moisture. 


guaranteed. Many helpful gardening 


a little sand added to assure good drain- When new roots form, transfer to 
tips. Send postcard for your free copy 


age. Later, move into 4” pots. small pots, using same soil mixture as 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES P P é 
696 E STREET HAMBURG, IOWA 








TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from SEEDS. Seautiful Ever- 
greens, tovely trees and shrubs for shade, windbreak, snow fence 
erosion control, ornament, etc. For FREE planting guide and 
price list write 


WOODLOT SEED COMPANY, NORWAY 4, — Flea Killer 


CREEPING PHLOY sane 
In Red, Pink, Blue, White Even for 
unusual plant wil Hi sale your qaed jens eM K l T T E N Ss 
and Rider Agent Plan. 


loss-like eve: liage completely nee 
ers i ite colors. Gi sift 
ESHEL MAN CO., Dept. M-279 é . introductory offer: one a ofall dcolors. Latest color acetal ore k DUST ON ONE SPOT Guaranteed by Manufacturer 
109 Light St. Balto. 2, Md. WHITTEN BRI 


cin 8 ™ bcaass wtams | Noy FREE PET COMB $3i'sts 


Free literature on dog and play houses you 
This Entiro L P 
in ends “dene anes can make for sale. O-S Co., Jessup, Md. 


BLUE-GREEN 


No Nagging 
MONDO Backache Means a 
GRASS | Good Night’s Sleep 


For Better Lawns and Gardens 
investigate Eshelman Riding 
Rotary Mowers, Tillers, Trac- 
tors. Advertised in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users 

Write for Free Literature 
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Trade mark Registration applied for 

U.S. Patent Office. | Nagging backache, headache, or muscular ep and 

pains ny come on with over-exertion, emotional up- 

+ sets or day to day stress and strain. And folks who 

REQUIRES NO MOWING—-MAKES WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN cstend drink umelosly semetiones seller mild binddes 

Our Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” is described by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as Ophiopogon Japonicus . re that restless, uncomfortable feeling, 

(formerly ealled Mondo Japonicus); native to Northern China and should withstand severe degree of freezing, you are miserable and worn out because of 

drought tolerance, evergreen, commonly called Mondo “grass”, technically called “ground cover’. It is a grass these discomforts, Doan’s Pills often help by their 

inh th city Page ti ne itt yore fskmeminy ROMER low -gtveing geste | | pain relieving ation, by thelr soothing eect ene 

genus is currentiy usec y many Oo 'S OF Gis n . s 0 a ass. Now i t € 

exclusive Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” at popular prices. IT IS SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME. + rome pid = a ee a a 

It is recommended for beautiful evergreen lawns—will readily stand traffic, but is slightly heavy to walk on. | of th & ey nding to increase the output 
Biue-Green Mondo “Grass” retains its color the year ‘round. Thrives in shade or sun. Extremely hardy, rarely of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

requires watering. Fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. Soif nagging backache makes you feel dragged-out, 


REQUIRES NO MOWING AND SHOULD NEVER BE MOWED. Guaranteed to withstand severe degree miserable, with restless, sleepless nights, don’t wait, 
of freezing or money refunded. Ideal for heavy shaded areas, dry or wet. Free folder of testimonials and photos 


of Mondo lawns sent on request; Mondo is immune to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops Sdn 8 ° — get = same maDpy, relief +. 
erosion, grows compactly, crowding out other grass and weeds, multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times Joyed for over 60 years. Ask for new, large, 
(10,000%), first year. New sprigs sprout from roots. Enhances property value. So sensational we expect to economy sizeand savemoney. Get Doan’s Pills today! 
revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first year, plant 4” to 12” apart. Transplant newly sprouted 

sprigs immediately. Numerous rooted blades to plug. 


Planting and culture instructions with each order. es “ee 
Remittance with order. Shipped prepaid. Money-back guarantee—if not completely delighted, you may return 

at once for refund 

ORDER TODAY... j m~ mmace we no. we an. a || KLUTCH holds them tighter 

YOU CAN’T LOSE! | MONDO GRASS CO. Dept. TJ, Biloxi, Miss. | KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 

1 enclose $s sdfor 2 which please send prepaid plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 

24 Plugs... $2.98 | 1,000 Plugs. $79.00 | and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 

48 Plugs.. 5.00 | 2,000 Piugs..150.00 | ——_____- Plugs Mondo “Grass”. cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 

100 Plugs. 9.00 | 5.0900 Pings or more i same lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chaf- 

500 Plugs. 40.00 per 1.000... . 50.00 | ing plate. 35c and 60c at druggists. . . . If your drug- 

Open Account te A-1 Ratings, 1,000 or pate gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes, 

more, F.O.B. Biloxi. City State but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial 

i cian cane Gas Gals supe Aube tase Gels Naum caos Go masuabian Gite Gnun Saab Game aie Saas eae eae box. KLUTCH CO., Box 602-I, ELMIRA, N.Y. 











given for seedlings. Cuttings come into 
flower quicker than seedlings and 
always will be identical with the par- 
ent plant. 


Overcrowded daffodils should 
be moved now since they start to make 
new roots early. Set the bulbs deep— 
as much as 6” or more. Iris, too, are 
best divided—or new ones planted— 
now, while they’re still in the resting 
stage. Barely cover the rhizomes—an 
inch or two is sufficient. 


News for camellia fans. Selec- 
tion committees seem to be in the air. 
One of the newest—the All-America 
Camellia Selections—has announced its 
first winner—Cinderella. The champion 
has 4” blooms of rose-pink, with crinkly- 
textured petals veined with deep crim- 
son and edged with marble white. 


New soil shredder is available 
in a size suitable for home gardeners. 
It costs only about $95 and is mounted 
on 12” rubber-tired wheels. Despite its 
comparatively small size it does a real 
job of shredding leaves, vines, corn 
stalks, compost and lumpy soil. Comes 
with either electric or gasoline motor. 
Made by Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
1027 East 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


Can 
children get 
cancer? 


The shocking truth: cancer kills 
more children from 8 to 15 years 
of age than any other disease. 
Last year cancer took the lives 
of more than 3,500 children 
under 15. 


Help hurry the day when all our 
children will be free from man’s 
cruelest enemy. Your donation 
can help save a youngster’s life. 
Perhaps even one of your own. 
Give to your Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society or mai! your 
gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster. 


Bulb planting time is arriving. 
No need to worry yet about tulips and 
daffodils, but some other types of bulbs 
should be planted as soon as received. 
These include Madonna lilies; autumn- 
flowering crocuses; colchicums; Stern- 
bergia lutea, the “winter daffodil,” and 
Eranthis hyemalis, or winter aconite. 


For earlier vegetables like peas, 
lettuce, radishes and spinach, prepare 
the garden soil this fall. You'll save 
waiting for the soil to dry enough for 
spading or plowing next spring. 

Leave the soil rough and cloddy 
to catch and hold winter snow and rain. 
Such land is less likely to wash away 
than unworked soil and plenty of mois- 
ture will be stored up. Winter freezes 
and thaws will pulverize the soil and 
leave it ready for raking during the 
first warm period next spring. 

On steep slopes, where washing 
can be a problem, apply mulch to hold 
the soil in place. Better yet, use contour 
furrows. 

Leaves, weeds and other vegetation 
spaded in or ploughed under in the fall 
should be well decomposed by spring. 
This saves the work of making compost 
elsewhere and then toting it to the 
garden. 


—F,. F. Rockwell 
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ROTARY MOWER—LEAF MULCHER 


@ Mulches 30” width! . . . Twice the 
power of ordinary mulchers . . . gets 
rid of leaves fast! .. . 5-HP. 


New Steering Sulky, New Optional Starter, 
New Rotary Cultivator — 23 attachments for 
year-round work. Snowblower, Snow Plow, 
Chain and Circular Saws for Fall and Winter 
jobs . . . Finance Plan available! 


Write today for FREE 24-page 
““Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 
BOX 931-B DUNBAR, W. VA. 





wok’; SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


money with Name on Parchment ¢ 


Tmarinel Genuine Poacherent Chat 
ne men 6 
mas Cards with PERSONAL NAME INPRINTEL 
only 8c each! Seven other DELUXE Lines! Excitim 
new TALL 21-Card Ass't. with aay c 
R ! Many other fast se ling age te.: 
ps, Everyday Stationery! Gifts, 
: Now! 24 kt. a: ndLilee Scented 
Vd + jac Scen 
REE: Personal Card SAMPLE Album: 
ass'ts. on approval. Organizations: we give credit. 


J. 
PD STYLE LINE GREETINGS, 419C Fifth Ave.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LANDSCAPE: Deadman’s style —It looks peaceful enough. 
But there’s a guard tower nearby. The strip of earth is a no-man’s- 
land, plowed to show the footprints of escapees. The workers are 
forced labor—captives of the Satellites. And in the countries 
behind them are 70 million others. Radio Free Europe talks to 

, these people every day, bringing truth, building hope and con- 
tinued resistance. Help keep it on the air. Send your truth dollars 
today to: CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, c/o Local Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
+, Society 
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Like to be 
an artist? 


TAKE FREE TALENT TEST! Find out if you have 
talent worth training. Artists needed for advertis- 
ing, illustrating. Take simple Talent Test at home 
in spare time. Purpose of test is to uncover new 
talent. Offered free. No obligation. Clip ad—mail 
to Art Instruction, INnc., Studio TJ-96, 500 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


ee ee eee eee 
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Zone. 


County State. 


Occupotion__.__._._._. ..___ Phone 





Big Kirsch Window Decorating Book 

Window Inspirations’ brings you more than sixty 
window treatment pictures. Forty full-color room 
ideas . . . in 32 big pages. Hints on fabrics and fix- 
tures, instructions for making curtains, draperies, so- 
lutions for problem windows. A fascinating section 
on color, with built-in “‘slide-rule’ color guide! 
Plan exciting new effects with “Window Inspira- 
tions.”” Only 50¢ ppd. 


KIRSCH CO., 43 Prospect, Sturgis, Mich. 





SALT, PEPPER AND SUGAR 


from the roses on your table}... $425 
A pretty yellow rose sprinkles salt~a red rose holds 
pepper—and a yellow-pot full of sugar hides beneath 
the shaker-base! Colorful, real-looking molded plastic. 
A really delightful gift . . . equally attractive on your 
own table or breakfast-nook shelf. 
WRITE FOR FREE GIFT CATALOG 


112 Park Square, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHRISTMAS TREE GUIDE 


Tells you 
idle land 





yrofit secrets of growing Christmas Trees on 
Write for free copy and complete catalog. 


MUSSER FORESTS be %1¢ INDIANA, PA. 
74 








AGENTS WANTED 


HAVE YOU RETIRED? Do you need more income or do 
you find idleness boresome? If you have a car and want 
art time work with guarantee and expenses, write John 
Re Powell, Room 1032, 228°N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


EASIEST $65 YOU'LL EVER MAKE! Show amazing ‘‘Magic- 
Lustre’’ Christmas Cards. 65 boxes pay $65. Personalized 
ecards 25 for $1. Assortments on approval, Free sample 
book. **Southern Belle’’ doll free for promptness. Southern, 
478 N. Hollywood, | Dept M-23, Memphis — 12, Tenn. 


$1,000.00 A MONTH for making dramatic 3-second demon- 
stration of amazing lightweight Presto Fire Extinguisher. 
New Chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires instantly. 
Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. Millions want it. Free 
kit. Merlite, 114 E. 32nd, Dept. P-53L, New York 16. 

GOOD MAN CAN MAKE $3,000.00 next 90 days. Every 
house in town wants amazing Nilite ‘‘cats-eye’’ lawn 
sign. Autematic selling plan pays Bae everyday. Write 
today for free details. Nilite, 173 Madison, Dept. 313, 











NEW INVENTION, $4.95 fire alarm, paying up to $1,100 a 
month. No wiring. Unlimited market. Dramatic demonstra- 
. Free kit. Merlite (Alarm Div.), 114 E. 32nd St., Dept. 
L, New York 16, N.Y. 


FREE SAMPLE “KIT makes you big spot cash commissions 
in booming Book Match business. Repeat sales easy. Mar- 


Match, Dept. 173, 1100 8S. Eutaw, Baltimore 3”, Mary- 
land. “ 


SHINE SHOES WITHOUT 


Lightning seller. 
on trial. 








“POLISH.”"" New 
Shoes gleam like mirror. 


Samples sent 
7 Kristee Co., Dept. 102, AFron 8, Ohio. 


ANYONE CAN SELL famous Hoover uniforms for beauty 
shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All popular 
miracle fabrics—nylon, dacron, orlon. Exclusive styles, top 
quality. Big cash income now, real future. Equipment free. 

Hoover, Dept. T-133, New York 11, N 


if YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY fast, I'll send you free 


sample stocking of newest stretch DuPont nylons j~ sell 
at only $1 a pair. 


__American Mills, Dept, 494, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
30-80% DISCOUNTS! Appli- 
ances, musical instruments, typewriter, tools, watches, 
jewelry, cameras, housewares, etc. Consolidated Distribu- 
tors, 1300-48 Main, Clifton, New Jersey. 

CALIFORNIA SWEET-SMELLING BEADS. 

sellers. Free particulars. 
Mission, 2328C West Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 
MONEY FOR YOURSELF. 


invention. 








WHOLESALE CATALOG! 








Sensational 


Earn easily $50—$250 Spare 
Time. No experience needed. Sell exclusive Elmira 
Christmas cards, gift wrappings. Samples on approval. 
Special Bonus; Free box cards, 50% profit offer, selling 


hints. Hurry! 
Elmira Greeting Co. 143 Clinton, Elmira, N.Y. 


RAISE FUNDS EASILY! BIG PROFITS selling useful gifts, 
kitchen necessities, cards. Organizations—complete credit! 
Free catalog. (Fast selling approval samples sent—if re- 
quested). Beb Moneymakers, TJ-14, Oneonta, New York. 


BUY WHOLESALE THOUSANDS NATIONALLY ADVER- 
TISED PRODUCTS. Save half. 25 free catalogs. Free 


wholesale plan. 

Associated Wholesalers, 1016-J Starr, Burlington, 
BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in kitchen. 
selling stores. Free recipes. 


Dustin Ray, 3605 South 15th., Minneapolis 7. 


BUY DIRECT FROM MILL. Fine woolen blankets, fully 
Gracengece. Also custom weaving. Free literature. 
est Texas Woolen Mills, 426 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


30-80% DISCOUNTS! Appii- 
instruments, typewriters, tools, watches, 
cameras, housewares, etc. Consolidated Distribu- 
1300-80 Main, Clifton, New Jersey. 


BAB ANNOUNCEMENT—Dlack, pink, or blue print on 
white, single fold, removable pink and blue bows, photo 
or message space. 25 cards and envelopes, $2.00 ppd, 


Cryste Novelties, Post Office Box 6035, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 








Iowa. 
Half profit 











WHOLESALE CATALOG! 
ances, musical 
jewelry, 
tors, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MONEY IN SAW _ AND LAWNMOWER SHARPENING spare- 
time at home. Repeat cash business. Ideal small town 


business. No selling. Experience unnecessary. Free booklet 
explains. 


Jordan Foley Company, Columbia Heights, Minnesota. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN (“SEED”) plus growing, 
Circular free. 


marketing 
instructions $1.00, 
Luxor-TJ, 641 South 19th, Newark 3, New yw Jersey. 


$25 DAILY PROFITS SHARPENING DISCS on farm with- 
out dismantling or moving. No experience necessary. Free 


plan explains. 
c. V. Foley Company, Columbia Heights, 


$1.00 INVESTMENT RETURNS $8.00 
plus teady income. No selling. 
Sal 311-T North Desplaines, 








Minnesota. 


IMMEDIATELY 
Details free. Reliable 
Chicago 6. 


HOBBIES—MODELS—SUPPLIES 


LEATHERCRAFT {S EXCITING, 
spare time profits. Big catalog 
able instruction pages only 25c. New pages 
Send Bernd to 

Wildercraft, 1314 Elston, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


LARGEST GEM AND MINERAL MAGAZINE tells how to 
have profitable fun with rocks, gems, jewelry. Monthly, 
$3.00 a year. Sample 25c. 

Gems & Minerals, Dept. 





entertaining 


way to big, 
of materials, 


tools, valu- 
issued free, 





9T, Palmdale, 
INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—Information on Patent procedure furnished 
on request, without obligation. John Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 258 Columbian Building, Washington, D.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD, 
teeth, watches, diamonds, silverware, spectacles. Free in« 
formation. Rose Refiners, Heyworth Bidg., Chicago 2. 

JOBS—HIGH PAY ALL TRADES. Fare paid. 58. 
The Islands. USA. 
Write Section 99B National. 1020 Broad,. Newark, N.J. 


a a eee 


MUSIC—INSTRUMENTS—SUPPLIES 


Calif. 


broken jewelry, gold 


America, 


PO S WANTED FOR SONG-TEST. Free ‘**Melody-Title- 
Line’’ if qualified. SONG-KRAFT, Box 1450-TJ, Chicago 90. 


PETS & BREEDING STOCK 


NUTRIA—VEGETARIAN; RAISE MINK—CARNIVOR- 
Individually or combined, potential terrific. 
Voight Farms, Atlanta 16, Texas. 


FISHING SUPPLIES e 


BIG MONEY MADE raising Crickets, 
Write for free literature, 


RAISE 
ous. 


and Fishworms— 
Carter Redworms, Plains, Ga. 








Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY, 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, in- 
stead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no ‘‘num- 
bers’’ or trick music. Some of our 900,000 udents are 
band LEADERS. vane, is in print and pictures. First 
you are told what to do hen a picture shows you how. 
Soon you are playing the music you like. 
Write for big 36 page illustrated Free FREE 
Book. Mention your favorite instrume 

BOOKLET 


u. s. SCHOOL OF Bs - ans 
3469. Port Washington, 


SEWING fc 
woop THREAD Ff 
SAS FREE rincacen th 


Genuine WOOD Spools 


First time anywhere! World’s BIGGEST and best Thread 
offer—on fine WOOD Spools! NOT to be compared with 
cheap cardboard so-called “‘Spools’’! 90 different colors, plus 
black and white. Amazing bargain! 100 spools of thread in 
every color you can think of--attractively gift-boxed—only 
$1.00 plus 10¢ postage and handling. Perfect for mending, 
darning, sewing, patching. All colors. (16 shades of blue 
alone!) Easy to match any color fabric. Fine quality. No. 50 
mercerized thread. FREE needle threader. Satisfaction 
Gstantecs or purchase price refunded in 15 days. Order 


MAGIC MATCH THREAD CO., Dept.S-7 , 305 Knowlton St., Bridgeport, Cons, 


Stu 
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100 ANIMALS FOR ONE DOLLAR! A whole zoo- 
full of assorted animals to keep the kiddies busy and 
delighted for days on end. From every continent, 26 
varieties, each identified on the back, stands erect on 
individual base. Sculptured in detail, gaily colored, 
educational as well as a clever play toy. Set of 100... $1 

pd. Carol Beatty, Dept. 609-V, 200 Beatty Bidg., 
| ene | 46, Calif. Free. Write fer big new gift catalog. 


NEW BEAUTY FOR YOUR FLOWERS! 


A sremes weet” PLANT-STAND 


Easier care... more light and 
air! Your African Violets or 
other flowers are never crowded, 
always beautiful, in this charm- 
4 36 inch all-steel stand. 
Wheel revolves so all 12 plants 
are always upright and visible. 
Stunning decoration, indoors or 
out. Won't tip. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Showing styles, colors, ete. No Obligation 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. F-8W, BEL AIR, M 


TOWELS, 


1 ? Large Size 
Assorted Colors OnLy’ 


Money Back Guaranteed. Order Now 
R. J. HOMAKERS CO., Dept. 837-F 


P. O. Box 264 FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 
Unwoven Gotton and Rayon 











| HOUSEWIFE SOLVES MYSTERY 
«+ Free Catalog Ends Search! 

| Mrs. B, Billow, 538 Roscoe, Chicago, 
Says, ‘I finally found good- looking 
full-time protection for my furni- 
ture from dust, liquids, children, 

} pets. Thanks to a FREE Catalog, 
4) my furniture is now dressed up in 
fitted plastic covers of transparent, 
satin ish Firestone Velon.’’ Give your 
furniture low-cost, perfect protection. 
Get FREE Catalog of over 150 styles 
and sizes. Write SCHILLER, 180 N, 
Wacker, Dept. TJ-2, Chicago 6, It, 


TOWN JOURNAL 
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Hastings RAIN GAGE 


rainfall with precision 
ths of an inch. 


Weather Proof. Will withstand 
seems. ‘Streamlined for wind 
geo 


a . y attractive, top & 
base bright red, and simple to 
put up. 


Only $1.49 each 


Posta paid 
ORDER YOUR HASTINGS RAIN GAGE TODAY! 
All orders fill promptly. 
PAULSEN DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 
Box 65, Huron, South Dakota 


_ SAVE $7.20 on new NORELCO 


MEN'S ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Latest model, brand new and fully 
guaranteed. Complete with case, cord 
and cleaning brush. Regularly retails 

at $24.95. Our price $17.75 postage 

paid. All orders filled within 24 hours. 
Your money back if you are not fully 
satisfied. Send check or money order to: 


“a” _JOHN BROOKS INC., Dept. 184, Box 212, St. Louls 3, Mo. 





Enjoy Your Work! Fascinating po- 
sitions in hotels, motels, clubs, 
apartment house projects as Host- 
ess, Executive Housekeeper, Man- 
ager, etc. Alice Behr writes: “Am 
Hotel Hostess-H ousekeeper and my 
position is well-paid.” Write for 
FREE book, “Your Big Opportunity.”” Approved for 
ALLVeteranT raining. Lewis HotelTra ng School, 
Sta. BO-132-01, Washington 7,D.C. 40th Year, 
Rc ee 


PHOTO FINISHING 


eee oes a" 
8 GIANT ‘‘SNAP-TONE"’ PRINTS from your 8-exposure 
roll—40c. 12 exposures—60c. Valuable savings on color 
film—color finishing, flash bulbs, ete. Your snapshots 
finished with ‘‘snap’’ when you mail your film to 
Wisconsin Film Service, Box T3, West Salem, Wisconsin 
TRY US ONCE! FAST SERVICE! Top quality! 8 enlarged 
dated prints from your roll 25c; 12—35c. (Trial offer.) 
Reprints 4c. Kodacolor specialists: Roll developed V¥Uc; 
prints 32c each. Free mailers. 

Willard Studios, Box 2553P, Cleveland, Onio. 


FIRST CLASS RETURN-FIRST CLASS QUALITY. Your 
films expertly processed, rushed to you by fast mail. 
Sparkling, enlarged prints: 8 exposure roll 50c; 12— 
70c; reprints 6c. Unconditionally guaranteed. 

Photo Masters, Box 26-J, Phila. Pa 


25¢ AND THIS AD with one 8 exposure roll, 12 ex- 

posures 35c. Highest qualiiy enlarged prints in beauti- 

ful plastic bound album. 

Economy Photo Service, Box 1251D, Saginaw, Michigan. 

EIGHT HOUR PHOTO FINISHING, guaranteed sharp 

jumbo prints from your 8 exposure roll—only 35ec. 
Jumbo Photos—Box F965, _ Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ONE DAY SERVICE—ALSUM PRINTS—Giant size 8— 
40c; 12—55c; reprints 5c each. 
Camera Snaps, Box 977D, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


eee 
25 EVERGREENS—SS. HEALTHY, SELECTED TREES, 6” 
to 16” tall, three to five years old. Five each: Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Norway Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Douglas Fir. Postpaid planting time. Free Evergreen 


Catalog. 
Musser Forests, Inc., Box 24-IC, Indiana, pane ania. 
Fruit TREES! Stark Bro’s sensational new ‘‘Dwart . also 
Standard size, exclusive patented, Gubtehnenee Varieties 
produce abundant, larger, better apples, peaches, pears. 
All fruit faster growing, quicker bearing. Also beautiful 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Get giant new Colorphoto 
catalog free. 

Stark Bro’s, De pt. 30097, Louisiana, 


6 RHODODENDRON AND 6 AZALEA—S$5.95. Strong 2- 
year transplants, 4 to 8 inches. Mass of roots, large 
leaves. Hardy. Azalea, red. Rhododendron, hybrid seed. 
lings from red flowering stock. Postpaid planting time. 
Free complete catalog. 

__Musser Forests, Inc. Box 24-IJ, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 





Missouri. 


WILD COLUMBINE SEED. HAND HARVESTED. Piant now. 
$1.00. Planting instructions. 


W. E. Thome, ‘‘Silver Hills’’, Grawn 1, Michigan. 


& DIFFERENT DAINTY OWARF (RISES $1.00, postpaid, 
$3.00 value, Hill Iris Farm, Lafontaine, Kans. 


EDUCATION—BOOKS—SCHOOLS 


“8 MISTAKES PARENTS MAKE". Every parent should 
have this new book about child training. It is free; no 
Obligation. Simply address 

___ Parents Association, Dept. 1339 Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time 

with 59-year-old school. Text furnished. No _ classes. 

Dipioma. Information booklet free. American 
School, Dept. X625 Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 Illinois. 

HORSE BOOKS—C omplete training. Free Folder. Bob B. 
Carson, 1304 W. Kiona, Colorado Springs, Color: ado. 

BOOK “MANUSCRIPTS INVITED; 

5: circular. 
324 Newbury St., 


COINS 


“OLD COINS WANTED." We Purchase Indianhead pen- 
nies. Complete all coin catalogue 25c. 
Magnacoins, Box 61-KN, Whitestone 57, New York. 


SEWING—FABRICS—SUPPLIES 


REMNANTS, ALL SIZES, GOOD QUALITY, bargain prices, 
details free. Edwards, 430 Hodges Ave. San Jose 28, Calif. 


HOUSE & GARDEN PLANTS 


EREMURUS—RARE! SPECTACULAR! HARDY! Plant now. 
Three labeled varieties only $4.50; unlabeled $3.50. 
Free list. Instructions. 

Montgomery Gardens, Box 1129-T, Spokane, Wash. 


co- operative publishers 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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Give the kids Frontier Mocs they can 
make themselves. Sturdy, flexible pre- 
cut leather, ready to lace. Directions 
included. Red, brown, smoke for boys 
and girls 1 te 11 years. Children sizes 
5 to 12, 13 to 1, $1.95. Moccasin-Craft, 
Dept TJ, 63 Mulberry St., Lynn, Mass. 


Built-in beacon lights up to guide you 
to blown fuse. Also, you can use Sight- 
master fuse six times without removing 
by turning knob to next position. UL ap- 
proved. Made in 15, 20, 25 and 30 amps. 
Any 3 for $2.50. A. Lawrence Karp, 
16-A Putnam Park, Greenwich, Conn. 


Children learn to feed themselves 
faster with this Tiny Tot curved spoon 
and food rake. Stainless steel gift set 
from Germany, $3.95, including tax. Bob 
Mitchell’s Products, Dept. TJ, Box 4241, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 











iTt’S SO EASY 


TO CUT HAIR 
and save money, too 


In no time at all you'll be cutting the 
family’s hair and enjoy doing it. What's 
more, you'll save e gh to pay for your set 
after just a few cuttings. For guaranteed satis- 

faction be sure you ask for a 


Raycine 


HAIRCUTTING SET 


®@ Set shown includes an Electric Clip- 
per, Steel Barber Shears, Tapered 
Barber Comb, Butch Haircutting At- 
tachment and Illustrated “How To" 
Book. 


® Also available in a Deluxe 5-Piece 
Set at $14.95 and a Deluxe 8-Piece 
Set at $16.95. 


RACINE CLIPPER CO., DEPT. L, 
4985 N. LYDELL AVE., MILWAUKEE 17, WIS. 


“VM MAKING|, 
MORE THAN 


*1000a Month| = 


HAVEN'T TOUCHED BOTTOM YET!” 


—reports Charies Kama, Texas, one of 
many who are “cleaning up"’ with orders 
for PRESTO. Science’s New Midget Mir- 
acle Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU! 
Amazing new kind of fire extinguisher. Tiny 
**Presto’’ does job of bulky extinguishers that 
cost 4 times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Never corrodes. 
Guaranteed for 20 years! Over 2 million 
sold! Selis for only $4.95. 
Show it to civil defense workers, owners of 
homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., and to stores 
for re-sale—make good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. 
Wm. Wydallis $15.20 an hour. FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. P-21L 


PRESTO DIV., 114 East 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Canada: Mopa Co.,Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal i, P.Q. 








Now you can spray: 


New 3-in-one Oil-Spra_ lubri- 
cates and forms a barrier 
against rust! No more messy 
rags—oily fingers! Sprays oil 
at touch of button! 


AMA ze YOUR FRIENDS 


tie BOWS like this 


Create exciting gift wrappings. 
Follow instructions in this book. SP 


Send only 10c for your copy els 
RIPPL-TIE Products Company 
2725 WEST ARMITAGE e CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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for September 


BY IRVING P. KRICK ASSOCIATES 


Minnesota, the Dakotas 


Showers and unsettled weather about 
the 20th of August will be followed by 
warm, dry weather to end the month. Sep- 
tember will be pleasant until the 18th, when 
you can expect a cold outbreak. Prepare for 
widespread frosts, with temperatures down 
into the middle 20’s at many spots. The 
month will continue cool, with more frosts 
likely. Rainfall will be normal in the north, 
less in south. October: seasonal tempera- 
tures; normal rain southeast, dry elsewhere. 


Nebr., Kansas, Iowa, Missouri 


Heavy, local showers about the 20th to 
24th of August will be followed by warmer 
weather. September promises pleasant 
weather until about midmonth, when an ab- 
ruptly colder spell is looked for. This will 
be most severe about the 18th. Scattered 
frosts are expected in northern areas, with a 
few spots well below freezing. Temperatures 
will remain low for the balance of the 
month. Rainfall will be generally below 
normal. Greatest deficiencies are expected 
west of the Missouri. October outlook: In- 
dian summer, mostly warm. 


Ill., Ind., Ohio, Wise., Mich. 


August will end on a seasonal vein, even 
a bit cool in east portions. Look for showers 
the last 10 days. Occasional warm weather 
in early September will be abruptly dis- 
placed by a cold outbreak about the 18th. 
Temperatures will tumble to unseasonable 
lows. Scattered frosts are expected in the 
north. The influx of cool Canadian air will 
persist most of the month. Rainfall will be 
below normal except in extreme eastern and 
northern parts. Most favorable periods for 
heavy rain are early in the month and again 
about the 15th to 20th. 
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Husband’s Plaint 


Better that she rave and shout, 

(At least I know what it’s about), 
Than make me wonder, by her pout, 
Exactly what she has found out. 


—C. M. Brice 


e 2 


Howling success: The baby who gets 
picked up. 


Portrait of a Dancer 


Oh, the Rhumba and the Tango 
And the Samba were the thing, 
Now the Mambo recently has 
Added something to the swing. ... 


But a lack of versatility 

Is not among my faults: 

I can do ’em all by adding 

Certain twitches to my waltz! 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 


Behind every successful man can usu- 
ally be found three people; his wife, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


After Smoking in the Dark 


Filtered cigarettes 
Are the worst 
When they’re smoked 
Filter first. 


—Glenn Pritchard 
° a + 
Abbreviated swim suits are making it 


a lot harder for men to look women 
straight in the eye. 


We'll Never Know 
“Exasperating” is the word 
For conversation half o’erheard. 

—Robert G. Smith 


Conceit: A form of I-strain. 


Birthday Gift for my Wife 


“Darling, you shouldn’t have done it!” 
She tells me, but somehow or other 

I’m certain that if I had failed to... 
Oh, Brother! 


—Hal Chadwick 


A man is as young as he feels after 
trying to prove it. 


Stubborn 


Among my husband’s many faults, 
The greatest is this one: 

He stubbornly refuses 

To admit that I have none. 


—Adrienne Layton 


“Do you mind if he tests them?” 
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Mrs. Arthur Murray 


Wife of the famous dancing teacher, 
and television hostess of 
“The Arthur Murray Party” 


“Using Murine to soothe my eyes 
is a little trick that seems to help 
me feel rested and refreshed,” says 
vivacious Kathryn Murray. Mrs. 
Murray appreciates Murine espe- 
cially after hours of television 
rehearsals. Why don’t you try 
Murine when your eyes feel tired 
or tense? A couple of drops of 
gentle Murine in each eye can 
soothe and refresh them—quickly. 


SAORIME iy 
tor your eyes* 


The Murine Co. Inc., Chicago, U.S.A 
"Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Sound your Z...get 


POWER 
+. 
r KEEPS © 


because~- 


Pennzoil with 2-7 
keeps engines ciean 


Pennzoil with Z-7 is The 
Tough-Film® oil with an all-oil 
lubricating body. It stays 
tough under engine heat and 
pressures, prevents build-up 
of power-stealing deposits. By 
keeping engines clean, this 
different Pennsylvania motor 
oil controls carbon completely. 
There’s no knock, no ping. 
Horsepower stays unlocked— 
not for just a few miles after 
an oil change, but for keeps. 
To enjoy all the smooth power 
you bought, get Pennzoil with 
Z-7 now in the exact seasonal 
grade for your car! 


IN EVERY STATE, 


| 


AT DEALERS WHO 
Care ror vour car 


MEMBER PENN. GRADE CRUDE O1 ASSN., PERMIT NO. 2. OL CITY, PA 
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Your “X” isn’t enough 


It sounds fine to say, “I vote for the man, not for the party.” 
But is it? Next to the non-voter, may not the “independent” be 
about the least influential American? 


By remaining aloof from political parties, the independent 
throws away the power he might exert in choosing better candi- 
dates at the primaries. 


He has no voice in determining the character of the party 


organizations, where those who are listened to are those who 
work. 


No one pays any attention to his preferences as to the ap- 
pointments and other decisions which come after the election. 


The only chance the independent has to do a job that counts 
comes on Election Day. By then he is late, late by weeks and 
months. The citizen who does not use his influence as a party 
member can only make his mark. 


Suppose every one decided to be an “independent.” Political 
chaos would follow. They have had something like that in France 
where, with a multitude of parties, no one group commands 
enough backing to form a stable government. Here we don’t have 
that kind of confusion and weakness. With two strong parties 
each well organized, either is prepared to assume the responsi- 
bilities of government. 


Through his party, the individual is able to express his 
preference in vital matters of basic principle. In primary and 
caucus he can have his say in choosing the men and women who 
will carry forward the principles. While national party principles 
may not play much part in local offices, the local offices do 


have an important part in maintaining the national party 
organization. 


The real operating responsibility of government rests with 
parties, rather than with individuals. Those who are chosen by 
their parties and elected to office are servants of the people, 
accountable through their parties to the people. 


The two-party system provides that alert and constant 
criticism from the “outs” that keeps the “ins” ever-mindful of 
their honest duties. With two great parties, one always prepared 
to take the power from the other, we Americans have a govern- 
mental arrangement inferior to no other. 


True, neither party is always right. Neither party can expect 
to have all the best men. Nevertheless the voter who acts as a 
party member, helps with party affairs, and votes in the party’s 
primaries, has taken full advantage of his opportunities to ex- 
press his citizenship. He still has the privilege of exercising his 
independent choice on Election Day. 


If you belong to a party, work at it. If you don’t now be- 
long to one, join the one of your choice. And work at it! You 
can do more for better government. 
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le a machine answers... 
») don’t hang up! 


Ever make a telephone call and hear a recorded voice 
answer? You may be surprised the first time... but don’t 
hang up! Here’s why... What you're hearing comes 
from a Telephone Answering set like the one in the 
office above. This useful machine speaks for the person 
you ve called — and does it in his own voice, too. So listen 
carefully to his instructions. 

“I’m out of the office now,” his voice will probably 
say, “but this is a recording. Please leave your message. 
You will have a half a minute...” Then on his return 
he will play back your message — and take action. 

You can expect this to happen more and more now- 
adays as more and more progressive business and pro- 
fessional men—druggists, lawyers, repairmen, real estate 
agents—install this amazing machine to handle their 
calls while they are either tied up or out of the office. 
This way they don’t miss calls that mean business. This 
way they build the good will that comes from providing 
a real convenience for their customers. 


The Telephone Answering set—like color telephones, 
telephones with volume controls and other telephone 
conveniences Western Electric supplies to the Bell tele- 
phone companies—is one more way we help make Bell 
telephone service better, more satisfactory. 


MEMO TO BUSINESSMEN 


If you'd like to learn more about the Telephone 
Answering set, just call your local Bell telephone 
company and ask for a complete demonstration 


(You'll be pleasantly surprised at the 


10ou monthly 
rental. No investments, no. upkeep.) 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 4) UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





Also World Famous 


BURBANK VARIETIES 
ovo 
STARK | yrercucz ih, 


o's exclusive 
hens ey 
BR« y ’ NURSERIES & wii Sisbonk 


achievement! 
ORCHARDS CO. 


NEW FRUIT TREE AND 
LANDSCAPE CATALOG 


culture, Luther 


poy toa 
RUSH COUPON FOR FREE COPY—TODAY! 
Contains Valuable Landscape Planning Guide 


CAN 
EXCLUSIVE LEADER 


rget, more 


YOU GE 


deliciously fnored pa ETES 


carry on his great 
work. Only from 


It’s yours FREE! Just mail coupon for all new giant 
64 page Stark Fruit Tree and Landscape Catalog! See all 
the exciting new Fruit and Colorful Ornamental growing 
miracles that ONLY Stark Bro’s can offer you. See the 
amazing difference between ordinary nursery stock and 
Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader Varieties! This glorious 
catalog ... with every page in full natural color... will 
show you how you can surround your home with nature’s 
color and beauty from earliest spring . . . how you can 
grow and enjoy world famous U.S. Patented and Trade 
Marked Fruit Trees, developed and sold ONLY by Stark 
Bro’s. You'll see Stark Bro’s 418 outstanding varieties of 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, and, of 
course, beautiful Roses, Flowering Shrubs and Vines 
This is Stark Bro’s 140th year of continuous service .. . 
ours is the World’s largest and America’s oldest nursery 
Stark Bro’s back every order shipped to you with a Three 
Way Guarantee of complete satisfaction. Send for your 
new Stark Colorphoto catalog today ... it’s FREE! 


EXCLUSIVE NEW ROSES 
New Varieties Offered to 


RoseLoversby WorldFamous 
Stark Bro’s ONLY 


isive NEW Rose 


Grapes, Berries 


LOUISIANA moO 
ORNAMENTALS 


sTARK BRO’'S 


waRoY 
sruit TREES 


ano 


woRLD's CHAMPION 


245 Color Photographs—64 Big Pages—Over a Foot Long 


tow romana on STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES san 


Ideal for your yard! 
Apples, Peaches and Pears 
produced on Stark 
DWARF Trees are just 
as large or larger, just as 
healthful and delicious, 
just as fine in every way 
as Stark Fruit grown on 
Standard Trees... and 
you don’t need a ladder 
to pick them! Very orna- 
mental, too! Get all the 
facts in the New Stark 
Catalog. Send for it today. 


gladden your heart and 
home even more beautiful 
. plus all the old 


time rose favorites you love so much! 


make your 

and valuable 
The new Stark catalog contains a com- 
plete Landscape Planning Guide — 
shows you WHERE and HOW to plant 
for best effect 


The supply of new Stark catalogs is 


and growing 


limited to our present stock so 
TODAY. It's 


yours FREE! Just mail coupon below! 


please send for yours 


fF DWARF Pear Trees 


RE MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 


NEW COLORPHOTO CATALOG 

STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 

Box 8897, Louisiana, Missouri Ti9-56 
| ExMoatba EX Aft el erga sat olor Prtoeape 

Ing Trees, Shade Vines, Roses, Berries. = 

0 }f you need 20 fruit trees or more, check here for facts on Growing Fruit 


oO Send me your special offer for early orders. 


Ni 


cece eae eases eases eee mena d 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY—FULL 
TIME OR SPARE TIME 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
to Sell STARK TREES 


Turn your spare time ints cash! Introduce 
famous Stark Super-Qiality Varieties in 
your locality .. . easy, pleasant work dur- 
ing evenings, Saturdays, any time. No 
experience needed to start. Everyone 
knows Stark Bro’s, World's Largest Nurs- 
ery, founded 140 years ago. Get big, color- 
ful money-making sales outfit FREE, 
Shows you how to start earning first day 
you try. CHECK COUPON, and Mail 
it today! We'll send all the facts at once! 


Check Bottom Box if YOU wantto 


Make More Spare Time Money! 


STARK 
BRO 


NURSERIES & 
ORCHARDS CO. 


Largest in World—Oldest in AMERICA 


$5,720.08 
Extra 
income 


Jim Kirkpatrick of 
Idaho earned 
$5,720.08 last year 
writing orders for 
Stark Bro's during 
his spare time. 


Box 8897, Town of Louisiana, MISSOURI 


$3,406.62 
Extra in 


e Spare Time 


Kelly Six of Michi- 
gan added $3,406.62 
to his year's income 
by writing orders for 
Stark Bro's during 
his spare time. 





